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Interparliamentary Union Holds 42nd 


Conference in Washington 


Delegates from every part of the civilized world 
began pouring into Washington on Wednesday, 
October 7, 1953, for the opening of the 42nd Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Union met with Lord 
Stansgate, President of the Council, the following 
morning and the first session of the Council itself 
opened in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol that 
afternoon. Two delegates from each country repre- 
sented in the Union were designated members of the 
Council by election of the nation groups. 

Although the Union was formed in Paris in 1889 
largely through the efforts of Sir William Cremer of 
Great Britain and Ferdinand Passy of France, the 
United States has been an active member of this 
Union of parliamentarians since the very beginning. 
In fact, the Union itself was suggested by the suc- 
cessful outcome of a visit of British Trade Unionists 
headed by William Cremer the previous year, to 
President Cleveland. At that time, this group, fi- 
nanced by Andrew Carnegie, Vice President of the 
American Peace Society, came to intercede with Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the settlement of a fisheries dispute 
which they suggested could be done by arbitration, 
a relatively new principle to be applied in interna- 
tional disputes. President Cleveland intervened, ar- 
bitration was applied, and the question resolved. 
Spurred on by their success, the trade unionists, most- 
ly members of Parliament, formed the Interparlia- 
mentary Union with France and the United States 

“charter members,” to work for “the establishment 
of a just and lasting peace.” 

The Union was formed in Paris the following 
year and, therefore, is celebrating its 64th Anniver- 
sary. Conferences have not been held every year nor 
during the years of World War I and II but the 
Bureau of the Union with headquarters now in 
Geneva has functioned throughout. The Union has 
actually four branches, the Executive Committee, the 
Council, the Conference and the Bureau, which is 
headed by a Secretary-General. Leopold Boissier, a 
native Swiss, now Vice President of the International 
Red Cross, was its Secretary for over 20 years, just 
retiring this past June. He was succeeded by Andre 
de Blonay, also a Swiss, who has served Unesco in 
a high executive capacity, since its formation in 1947. 
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, comprehensive and important. 


BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Permanent Executive Secretary, U. 8. Group IU 
Executive Secretary, American Peace Society 


Secretary Blonay was one of the first arrivals in 
Washington, along with Viscount Stansgate, Labor 
Peer, known for many years in Commons as Wil- 
liam Wedgewood-Benn and beloved by his fellow 
parliamentarians. 

The Interparliamentary Union was responsible for 
the first and second Hague Conferences, was a pro- 
ponent of the League of Nations and is a Class A 
member of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. In the years, its agenda has been 
devoted to every type of international question, eco- 
nomic, social, political in nature and has been par- 
ticularly devoted to legislation involving the welfare 
of humankind. This year the agenda, prepared at 
the Council meeting in Monaco in April, was no less 
Although its Resolu- 
tions are not binding upon member countries, each 
country is required to report on action taken by in- 
dividual parliaments on the agenda questions before 
August of the following year. 

The questions resolved during the debate this year 
were: (1) Necessity and effects of international tech- 
nical and financial assistance, (2) the role of parlia- 
ments in foreign affairs, (3) the right of peoples to 
self-determination, (4) dealing with certain modifica- 
tions in the statutes of the Union itself.* 

The United States invited the following countries 
to participate: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Turkey, Yugoslavia and as observers for 
countries where groups are just being formed: Ar- 
gentine, Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, and the Republic 
of China, who came as special guests of the United 


*Copies of the complete summary of proceedings and 
final resolutions available by writing: Interparlia- 
mentary Union, 1612 I Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 
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Courtesy of the New York Times 


The British Delegation, headed by Col. Stoddard-Scott, M.P., 
at the Capitol 





States. The United Nations sent a delegation as did 
the International Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and the Council of Europe. Picturesque 
costumes of the Far East mingled with business suits 
and cut-a-ways of dignified Europeans and those 
delegations of the Near East, Middle East and Latin 
America. 

President Eisenhower officially opened the Confer- 
ence on Friday morning October 9th in an address 
in which he said that “he could not believe countries 
who had so gloriously defended themselves in war, 
could not work together just as effectively for peace” 
as he welcomed the delegates from 34 free nations 
of the world. Later in the day, the President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower received the delegates at an official 
reception at the White House where he personally 
greeted the delegates and their families. 

The United States delegation consisted of the Hon. 
Homer Ferguson, President of the United States 
Group and Chairman of the 42nd Conference, and 
other Senators as follows, A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia, John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, Ralph 
E. Flanders of Vermont, Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
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Theodore Francis Green of Rhode Island, Lester 
Hunt of Wyoming, Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
John Sparkman of Alabama and Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin. The House group was headed by Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina, member of 
the Council and Executive Committee of the Union, 
and the following Representatives, August H. An- 
dresen of Minnesota, Hale Boggs of Louisiana, Em- 
manuel Celler of New York, Herman P. Eberharter 
of Pennsylvania, Vaughan Gary of Virginia, Clifford 
Hope of Kansas, Kenneth Keating of New York, 
Wingate Lucas of Texas, W. Robert Poage of Texas, 
Frazier Reams of Ohio, Daniel A. Reed of New 
York, John Robsion of Kentucky, Antoni Sadlak of 
Connecticut, Henry O. Talle of Iowa and John M. 
Vorys of Ohio. Honorary delegates were the Hon. 
Alben W. Barkley, Former Vice President of the 
United States and recently President of the UV. S. 
Group, former Senator Owen R. Brewster of Maine, 
former Senator Tom Connally of Texas, former Sen- 
ator Claude Pepper of Florida and former Repre- 
sentative Thomas C. Cochran of Pennsylvania. The 
Hon. Michael Francis Doyle, former Justice of the 
International Court at the Hague was also an Ob- 
server and Dr. Franklin Dunham Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Group, a post he has held for the last 8 
years. 

The arrangements for the Conference were in the 
capable hands of Captain John E. Long, U.S.N.R., 
former Naval Aide to Secretary of Defense Forrestal. 

American Peace Society Board members who par- 
ticipated in the deliberations of the Conference were: 
Michael Francis Doyle, Vice President, Thomas C. 
Cochran, Denys Myers, Charles Fenwick, George 
Maurice Morris and Franklin Dunham, Executive 
Secretary. 

The Executive Committee on the arrangements 
was headed by Senator Ferguson, while Organiza- 
tion was directed by Congressman Lucas of Texas, 
Hospitality by Congressman Cooley of North Caro- 
lina and Reception by Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, 
Entertainment by Senator Robertson of Virginia, 
Finance by Congressman W. P. Poage, of Texas, and 
Press by Congressman Vorys of Ohio. Assisting 
Congressman Cooley in hospitality were Mrs. Fer- 
guson, Mrs. Kefauver, Mrs. Boggs, Mrs. Poage, 
Mrs. Cooley and the wives of all the delegation. 

As the work of the Conference went on, Congress- 
man Reed, who acted as Chairman of the U. S. 
Group while Senator Ferguson was presiding, assem- 
bled a long list of redoubtable speakers for the agen- 
da; Senator Flanders, Senator Robertson, Senator 
Gore, Senator Sparkman and Congressman Eber- 
harter and Vorys all spoke on Resolution I, the ques- 
tion of “Point Four.” 

On the question of the role of parliaments in for- 
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eign affairs, the speakers were: Congressman Reed, 
Senator Kefauver, Congressman Boggs, and Senator 
Wiley. On the rights of peoples to self-determina- 
tion, the following spoke: Congressman Reams, Con- 
gressman Sadlak, Congressman Cooley, Congressman 
Talle and Senator Ferguson, who left the chair to 
speak from the floor. 

The evening social events included: Friday, the 
White House Reception; Saturday, the State Depart- 
ment Reception; Monday, the Dinner of the U. S. 
Group at the Shoreham (entertainment by the Amer- 
ican Society of Authors, Composers and Publishers) ; 
Tuesday, the Library of Congress Musicale; Wed- 


Southeast Asia and 


On the 10th of November the citizens of the Re- 
public of the Philippines went to the polls and elect- 
ed a political amateur. Relatively speaking, the elec- 
tion was calm, the turnout of voters was almost com- 
plete and there was a public repudiation of an admin- 
istration noted for chicanery, graft and inefficiency. 
To the rest of Southeast Asia, the example of the 
Philippines should have been an inspiration. 

But not only the Philippines gained by the elec- 
tion; the United States was also a victor. If the oc- 
currences of the 1949 election had been repeated this 
year, the United States would have been held re- 
sponsible for poor tutelage, for almost half a century 
had been spent in preparing the Philippines for in- 
dependence. Not only would the independence of 
the islands have been threatened, but to all the neigh- 
boring nations of Southeast Asia, the promise of pop- 
ular government would have been seriously jeopard- 
ized, What chance would they have if the Philip- 
pines—“America’s Show Window of Democracy in 
the Orient”—were unable to conduct honest election- 
eering and fair balloting? 

Southeast Asia is an area which, excepting Thai- 
land, is emerging into the bright glare of self-govern- 
ment from the comfortable, if sometimes humiliating, 
status of colonial possession. Malaya will have its 
parliament and its chief executive in the city of 
Kuala Lumpur. Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam have 
all been promised varying degrees of independence 
by the French. Indonesia and Burma have already 
achieved their freedom. Thailand, a monarchy, has 
conducted elections and Burma has managed a fair 
showing of popular government, but Indonesia has 
never enjoyed an election of any description nor have 
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nesday, a Reception at the Pan American Union. 

After the closing of the Conference, the entire 
delegation went to New York where a gala reception 
was held at the City Hall, a dinner at the Rainbow 
Room of Radio City, a special performance at the 
Radio City Music Hall, a trip around the Harbor, 
landing by steamer at the UN Headquarters and a 
reception and luncheon was given for the delegates 
by Dr. Hammerskjold, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The delegates left by boat and 
plane for their respective countries, to meet in Vienna, 
August 1954, on a new agenda which is now being 
prepared by the Council. 


Democracy 


BY LAWRENCE GRISWOLD 


Author, Resident 14 Years in Southeast Asia; 
Editor of Weekly “Background for Tomorrow” 


the rest of Indonesia’s neighbors. All of these states 
have, to a greater or lesser degree, committed them- 
selves to the creation of free elections and the exam- 
ple of the Philippines was carefully studied every- 
where, from Jakarta to Luang Prabang, for what was 
in progress there would affect the lives and destinies 
of nearly two hundred million people. 

The first of all Southeast Asia to achieve independ- 
ence from a Western power, the Philippines became 
self governing on July 4th, 1946. In spite of the 
Japanese occupation, Independence Day was cele- 
brated as provided for by the Ordinance of 1935 
which arose from the Tydings-McDuffie Act of the 
previous year. While the eventual independence of 
the islands was accepted as a prospective fact before 
the first American Governor-General was appointed, 
there had been no date set. During the depression, 
however, when Philippine sugar competed with lo- 
cal American products a stimulus was provided for 
the Congressional Act bearing the names of its spon- 
sors. 

A transitional period of ten years was provided for 
by the Ordinance of 1935. In the meantime, the 
Philippines was to be constituted as a Commonwealth 
with an Executive Branch, a bi-cameral Legislature, 
and a Judicial Branch. With certain exceptions, such 
as a six-year term for the president (subsequently 
amended to four years), the American Constitution 
was used as a model. Under these circumstances, the 
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somewhat uncomprehending Filipinos turned out and 
elected Manuel L. Quezon, their first President, on 
September 17, 1935. In 1941, just before the Japa- 
nese launched their attack on Pearl Harbor and Ma- 
nila, President Quezon was re-elected for a term of 
four years. In Malinta Tunnel, on the island fortress 
of Corregidor, General Douglas MacArthur offici- 
ated at the ceremony of presidential oath-taking for 
a second term which Quezon was unable to complete. 
Manuel Quezon died in Washington in 1944 and 
was succeeded by Vice President Osmena who landed 
with General MacArthur at Leyte. 

After the liberation of the Philippines in 1945, 
MacArthur expedited the return of civil authority 
and on April 23, 1946, Manual A. Roxas was elected 
president, with Elpidio Quirino, a professional polli- 
tician, as vice president. Roxas failed to outlive his 
first term, dying on April 15, 1948. Quirino duly 
succeeded him and the rule of the political clique 
known locally as The Ilocano Gang commenced. 

Now, there is nothing special about the inhabitants 
of the Luzon provinces of Ilocos Norte and Ilocos 
Sur except that they have their own language and 
a particularly pragmatic view toward political bene- 
fits and opportunities. No one, for example, would 
accuse Don Elpidio Quirino of outright dishonesty ; 
indeed he has many of the “human virtues” which 
were attributed to President Truman. President 
Quirino was intensely loyal to his friends, but it was 
considered unfortunate that so many of these had 
their hands deep in the nation’s pockets. Under the 
Quirino Administration, new private fortunes sprang 
up like mushrooms while the national economic level 
languished. The Hukbalahap Communists raided 
the center of Manila from their hangouts which had 
unaccountably moved inward from the swamps and 
mountains of Pangasinan and Nueva Ecija to the 
back alleys of Quezon City and Cavite. 

It was largely this condition and the public clamor 
that followed which led to the appointment of Ra- 
mon Magsaysay as Secretary of Defense. Magsaysay, 
now President, is tall for a Filipino, standing just 
under six feet in height. He is honest, earnest and 
young. When he took over the Secretariat of De- 
fense, he was an energetic new broom. Previously, 
when raids were undertaken against the Huks, there 
had been leaks, and the Constabulary sneaked up on 
their targets only to find empty houses, even empty 
villages while the Huks were committing their de- 
risive depredations elsewhere. Rarely did the raid- 
ing force find their quarry at home, no matter how 
careful they were of their own. It was pretty obvious 
that whatever leaks there were came from the Secre- 
tary’s own office. Magsaysay changed all that. The 
next time there was a raid, the Huks were caught 
flat-footed and raids became so frequent and costly, 
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that the Huk gangs retreated to their swamps and 
mountains. 

Politically, this efficiency was disturbing to a num- 
ber of President Quirino’s supporters. Several labor 
members of the Legislature had affiliations with the 
Huks (who voted like everyone else when they were 
not night-raiding) and how could they vote if they 
were hounded from the polls into the politically ster- 
ile interior? Suggestions eventually came from the 
palace of Malacanan to take it easy, to slow down, 
Magsaysay refused. The suggestions were toughened 
into orders and Magsaysay resigned last March from 
his office and commenced to head a movement of re- 
form. This campaign culminated in his election on 
November 10th, an election which brought out ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 voters of a population of 
something less than 20,000,000. The total vote of 
the 1948 election which confirmed Quirino in office 
was less than 1,700,000. 

If the voting was light in 1948, the same could 
scarcely be said of the political atmosphere. Quirino’s 
Liberal Party enthusiasts made sure that the opposi- 
tion Nacionalistas would poll as small a vote as pos- 
sible. Voters were queried upon arrival at the voting 
booths and set upon with everything from fists to 
brass knuckles and knives if they were firm in their 
refusal to support Quirino. In districts where there 
was an even division of strength, something very like 
civil war broke out and the casualties were reminiscent 
of guerrilla operations. Ballot boxes were “acciden- 
tally” destroyed by fire, others were lost, strayed or 
simply high-jacked by Quirino partisans. Naturally, 
the result was a crushing victory for Don Elpidio. 


It was not, however, a victory either for the Philip- 
pines or for the principle of democracy. In Burma 
and Indonesia, the Communist tactic of rigged elec- 
tion and false democratic government was greatly 
strengthened. In other newly-formed governments, 
the opponents of self-rule were provided with a hor- 
rid example. It is not at all impossible that the 1948 
elections in the Philippines were a deterrent to self- 
government throughout Southeast Asia. 


Other countries’ experiments with popular voting 
had not been spectacularly successful, either. In 
Thailand, a new parliament was elected in 1946. The 
public was encouraged to vote and the vote was cer- 
tainly free. No pressure was applied to the man in 
the street except the encouragement to vote. For all 
that, the election became a farce, not because of fraud 
or dishonesty, but simply because the average Thai- 
lander could not comprehend the importance of the 
vote. He was supremely disinterested. Many of the 
ballots which actually got as far as the ballot boxes 
were discovered to be unmarked, wrongly marked, or 
simply decorated with humorous or aesthetic sketches. 
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Most of them were used to start fires or thrown into 
the klongs, the canals that pass through Bangkok. 

An election had been held in Burma, too, and with 
almost the same debonair quality. But the Burmese 
are more serious than their light-hearted neighbors 
across the Gulf of Martaban, and in the cities there 
had been a few fairly determined attempts to arrange 
the results of the voting in advance. 

In spite of nearly continuous announcements of 
coming elections, Indonesia’s sprawling and amor- 
phous archipelago is still as unready as it was in 1949 
when President Sukarno repudiated the Round Table 
Agreement and abolished the sixteen autonomous 
and semi-autonomous states of the United States of 
Indonesia, placing all of them under the central au- 
thority of Java. At that time, discontented minorities 
in Sumatra, Celebes, the Moluccas, the Riouw Archi- 
pelago and even Java itself, loudly and violently 
repudiated President Sukarno. Some of these rebel- 
lions, or wars of independence, so-called, are still con- 
tinuing, notably among the Sundanese of West Java, 
the Atchinese of northern Sumatra and the people of 
the South Moluccas. Apart from all other considera- 
tions, this would be enough to hamper any extensive 
arrangements for a popular vote determining the 
government of Indonesia, but besides that, there is 
the fatal influence of Adat, pronounced ahd-aht, 
which regulates almost all human activity in south- 
east Asia. 

As in Judaism, adat is not a religion but “a way of 
life.” It pertains to many religions, aspects of Bud- 
dhism, Brahmanism, animism and even devil wor- 
ship, dating back to the murky haze of human origin, 
complicate the pattern of adat so that few westerners 
are coherent about it. 

Adat is based primarily upon an unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the authority of gods, kings and priests 
and the spirits and avatars of palace and temple, 
wood and stream. Government, like the weather, 
descends upon the people underneath without con- 
descending to ask permission, without, indeed, notic- 
ing their existence. The duty of the people i is plain; 
they accept without question. Their only recourse is 
the placation of angry forces, divine or temporal, and 
the invocation of benefits by prayer and one or an- 
other form of tribute. In Bali, for example, days are 
spent in the selection and placation of the Rice Moth- 
er before the first stalk of the national food may be 
harvested, lest there be no crop the next year. 

In other parts of Indonesia and continental Asia, 
no tree can be cut and no bush uprooted without sac- 
rifices or tribute to the spirit of the wood. Instruc- 
tions from the king, as transmitted to every villager 
by the headman, may be grumbled at, but no one 
would dream of disobeying, for the source of royal 
power lies, as everyone knows, in the gods them- 
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selves, and to defy the government is to defy the 
gods. 

Adat, therefore, is a force to be reckoned with 
when the teachers assemble the villagers to explain 
the principle of popular government and how scrib- 
bling their choice on a pieec of paper will create a 
minor king of a man whom they have never met, can- 
not know, and are not even sure has existence. Their 
first reaction, when they comprehend what is expect- 
ed of them, is to refuse with indignation this danger- 
ous interference with the prerogatives of the royal 
and the divine. Instinctively, they anticipate retalia- 
tion of fearful character: the drying of their sawahs 
and the consequent failure of the rice crop; they fear 
the nocturnal visitation of ghosts and evil spirits such 
as the grotesque and ghastly Rangga who snatches 
and eats the souls of the disobedient. 

Thus we have an ingrained resistance to popular 
government dominating the daily lives of the peas- 
antry and fishermen of southeast Asia—fully 90% 
of the population. In addition, there are the prob- 
lems of languages and religions. No one has ever 
successfully enumerated either of these in this area 
since many of them are not clearly defined. Still, 
there are over three hundred separate languages in 
southeast Asia and fully as many religions. To be 
sure, Islam and Buddhism are the most important, 
but neither would be wholly recognizable to an Arab 
scholar of Damascus or Baghdad, or a priest of New 
Delhi or Bangkok. 

The linguistic difficulty will be the hardest to hur- 
dle. In central Java, for example, there are four dis- 
tinct languages in the same tongue. There is the po- 
lite language of the upper class addressing the upper 
class, a less polite lingo of an upper class person ad- 
dressing one of lower class, the deferential language 
of the plebe bespeaking his lord and, finally, the vul- 
gate of peasant to peasant. Even in daily conversa- 
tion, the primary concept of egalitarianism is con- 
spicuously absent from Asia. Education may be the 
answer and if an efficient program can be created and 
run for a generation or two, a recognizable form of 
democracy may make its appearance—but this is as 
unlikely as the condition stipulated. 

The Philippines elections are a gratification to the 
Republic, the United States and the Western world 
at large, but it is most unlikely that the next few 
decades will see similar triumphs of self government 
among the nations of Southeast Asia. There will be 
elections, no doubt, and law students become poli- 
ticians whose accents will be radiated from every 
broadcasting tower, but the essential human being 
in Asia is not yet sufficiently personally concerned 
with the affairs of government to interpose his will 
upon those gifted personalities who have made a pro- 
fession of politics. 
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I am speaking not as an Englishman but as an in- 
ternational servant of the fourteen countries which 
are bound together by the North Atlantic Treaty. 
These are: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America: all inde- 
pendent sovereign states. When I became Secretary- 
General last year I confess that I had not grasped 
either the importance or the full significance of the 
treaty. It was not until I had studied it closely and 
had seen for myself the results which it had already 
achieved, that I became convinced—as I certainly 
am convinced—that it provides the best hope of 
avoiding the unspeakable horrors of a third world 
war—that it is, in fact, the best insurance for peace. 
I have visited nearly all the countries which I serve, 
and I have found that many people are still as im- 
perfectly informed as I myself was. That is my ex- 
cuse for the somewhat elementary explanation which 
I am now going to give. 

At the end of the second world war, the democ- 
racies, hoping and believing that the United Nations 
would prove an effective instrument for peace, dis- 
armed as fast as they could. Soviet Russia did noth- 
ing of the sort. They maintained their armed strength 
at war-time level. They launched a world-wide cam- 
paign of lies and hatred against the free world. They 
turned the proceedings of the United Nations into a 
farce by unblushing use of the veto. They brought 
under their control, one by one, the countries of east- 
ern Europe. The democracies realized that unless 
something were done, it was only a matter of time 
before the countries of western Europe were also 
overrun. How was the balance of power to be re- 
stored? No single nation could do this alone. It 
could be done only by combining. In that dark hour 
the North Atlantic Treaty was conceived. 

It was signed just over four years ago. Its dura- 
tion is for twenty years. It proclaims the determina- 
tion of the member governments to unite in safe- 
guarding the freedom of their peoples and their way 
of life. To unite: that is the key. And so the parties 
to the treaty have agreed that an armed attack against 
one or more of the partners shall be considered as an 
attack against them all. Just think what that means. 
It means that the United States of America have 
abandoned their historic isolationism from the affairs 
of Europe. You remember how at the end of the 
first world war they refused to join the League of 
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Insurance for Peace 


BY LORD ISMAY 
Secretary-General of NATO 


Nations and withdrew into their shell. It means also 
that several European countries have abandoned their 
age-long policy of neutrality. You remember Sir 
Winston Churchill’s observation in those grim, early 
days of the second world war. Talking of the na- 
tions who were neutral at that time, he said: “Each 
one hopes that if he feeds the crocodile enough, the 
crocodile will eat him last: all of them hope that the 
storm will pass before their turn comes to be de- 
voured.” It did not work out like that, but the lesson 
has been learned. And we can hope that no future 
ageressor will be able to gobble up his victims one 
by one, as Hitler did. 

But, if you think of it, a promise to stand together 
in the event of trouble would, by itself, have been 
just a brave gesture. It would, in fact, have been lit- 
tle more than a suicide pact—and certainly no deter- 
rent to aggression—unless it were backed by armed 
strength. With this in mind, the parties to the treaty 
have pledged themselves to do their utmost to de- 
velop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. True to that pledge, every single mem- 
ber of the alliance has spent progressively more 
money on defense each year since the treaty was 
signed. Considerable American, Canadian, and United 
Kingdom forces are on the Continent, standing on 
guard alongside their European allies. 

What is more, all the members of the alliance have 
agreed to a system of unified command, and have 
placed all their armed forces assigned to the defense 
of the Atlantic area under internationally appointed 
commanders, served by international staffs. Nations 
are as jealous of their armed forces as a mother of 
her children, and in the past it has required the im- 
pact of war to persuade them to commit their pre- 
cious troops to the leadership of others. Now, for 
the first time in history, they have done it of their 
own free will in time of peace. This has made it 
possible to prepare unified plans. It has made it pos- 
sible for the forces of all the partners to be exercised 
together in international maneuvers on land, on sea, 
and in the air. It is a joy to an old soldier like myself 
to see them working together. They have developed 
real cohesion and mutual understanding. 
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At the end of some recent naval maneuvers, a 
British admiral told me that he had had under his 
command a flotilla of destroyers, which consisted of 
one Belgian, one Dutch, one French, and one British 
ship. That flotilla had operated with remarkable pre- 
cision at night, at high speed, and in foul weather. 
“You would have thought,” said my friend the ad- 
miral, “that they had always served under the same 
flag.” And he added: “The Nato Navy is no longer 
a dream, it is a reality.” 

So far, so good. In the four years since the treaty 
was signed, the progress in building up the collective 
strength of the alliance has been greater than would 
have been expected. Nevertheless, our strength is 
still inadequate: and the harsh fact remains that the 
balance of power still lies with the Soviet, with their 
huge and constantly strengthened military forces. No 
one can divine their intentions, but no one can gain- 
say that their capacity for aggression—should they 
wish to attack—is immense. The menace remains un- 
diminished. It is, of course, true that since the death 
of Marshal Stalin, the Soviet have shown signs of 
wanting to reduce the tension that so unhappily ex- 
ists between the east and west. This has led to some 
wishful thinking that we would now be justified in 
relaxing our efforts. 

That is certainly not the view of a single govern- 
ment of the North Atlantic Community. They yearn, 
each and every one of them, for the day when they 
can spend less money on armaments and more money 
on those things which would bring greater well-being 
and happiness to their peoples. They are unanimous 
that every effort must be made to ease the tension, 
and that every possibility for reaching an agreement 
that would lead to peace must be untiringly pursued. 
On the other hand, they are equally unanimous that 
the improved prospects of peace are largely due to 
the very existence of the North Atlantic Treaty, to 
the spirit of unity that has been achieved and is ever 
growing, and to the exertions and sacrifices that have 
been made: and they have proclaimed that, as long 
as the fundamental threat to the security of the free 
world remains, it would be a mockery of all those 
sacrifices if they were now to relax their precaution- 
ary measures. 

There is, of course, no question of piling up arma- 
ments beyond the barest minimum necessary for se- 
curity. Every nation must make the biggest contribu- 
tion that it can afford, but no nation must spend so 
much on defense as to risk creating the conditions 
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which are such fertile soil for the growth of com- 
munism—hardship, poverty, and discontent. 


Of course, you realize that there are other econom- 
ic limitations to the armed strength of the alliance 
in the Atlantic area. In many places, forces of the 
free world are actively combating communism—in 
Indo-China, in Malaya, and until recently in Korea. 
These operations necessarily detract from our 
strength in the Atlantic area, but they are all part of 
the common struggle. Once we let the flood gates 
give way in any part of the world, we know not where 
the waters will reach. 


Because I have spoken mainly of armed strength, 
you must not think that the North Atlantic Treaty is 
a mere military alliance of the old-fashioned sort. 
On the contrary, it is, as Sir Winston Churchill once 
said, designed not only for immediate defense but 
for enduring progress. And it is implicit in the terms 
of the treaty that the North Atlantic Community 
should develop into a true family of nations, think- 
ing together, acting together, and always helping 
each other over the whole field of international rela- 
tions, even though the threat of aggression may have 
grown less, or even, pray God, have disappeared al- 
together. 

It may be asked how this idea of a new Atlantic 
family affects Britain’s and Canada’s membership of 
that much older family, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The answer as I see it is simple. The 
North Atlantic family strengthens the general secur- 
ity and well-being of the British Commonwealth and 
vice Versa. 

The North Atlantic Treaty put new hope into the 
hearts of all free people. Since it was signed we have 
gained every day in strength, in purpose, and in 
unity. We are on the right road, of that I am con- 
vinced. There may be a long way to go: there may 
be rough passages; there may be frustrations; there 
may be petty quarrels among ourselves—these occur 
in the best-regulated families. That there will be 
efforts to destroy our unity is very probable. That 
further exertions and sacrifices will be required is 
certain. Nevertheless, when we look back upon the 
carnage of two world wars, the millions upon mil- 
lions of treasure that were poured out, the misery 
and the agony and the waste, can anyone doubt that 
the premium we are paying, each according to his 
capacity, to ensure against a third—and far more ter- 
rible—catastrophe is very cheap at the price? 
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Events in Germany within the past few months 
have offered great encouragement to the free world. 
In all the efforts of that free world to keep free, 
none is more important than the desire to have a 
democratic Germany, fully enlisted in its cause and 
fully justifying the confidence and respect of its 
neighbors. There is a burden of accumulated sus- 
picions based on past wrongs and there are present 
points of contention. 1870, 1914, 1940 are not easily 
forgotten, nor can an area like the Saar be considered 
a mere bagatelle. But Germany’s place in the new 
Europe is not to be fixed alone by what others think 
of her. It depends just as much, maybe even more, 
on what the Germans are thinking themselves. 

A desire for unification is never totally absent in 
German thought. But projected ways toward unity 
differ. In the world’s present political bipolarity, 
Western Germany has naturally three choices. She 
can go to either extreme or she can stick to the mid- 
dle. Recent events would indicate a decision and it 
is the decision that the free world wants. 

Attitude toward unification was tremendously 
clarified by the East Berlin riots of last June 17, 
clarified to an extent that largely reduced unification 
as a major issue in the September elections. The riots 
showed not only a will to resist but a militant re- 
sentment against the conditions imposed by Soviet 
domination. Systematic food distribution by the free 
world dramatized the situation in terms so basic that 
no one could miss the point. Unification, if and when, 
must be up to the standard of the free west, not down 
to the level of the enslaved east. The almost imme- 
diate action of the three Western powers in calling 
for a four power meeting to consider free, all-Ger- 
man elections put the whole unification problem in 
the proper context and pointed the finger at the East 
German government and its Soviet masters. The 
sustained unwillingness of the Russians to join in 
such discussions most recently indicated in their un- 
willingness to meet at Lugano on November 9, un- 
derscores the obvious conclusion. 

The West certainly can have no final opposition 
to German unification. In the light of her past his- 
tory and with the vigor and resourcefulness of her 
people in mind, it is difficult to think of a dismem- 
bered Germany in a stable Europe. But at the same 
time, different powers in the West vary widely as to 
the timing and the method of German unification. 
France has its alarms over German military recovery. 
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Western Germany and Europe 


BY ELMER LOUIS KAYSER 
The George Washington University 


Britain has its alarms over German economic recov- 
ery. We can better afford than either to push for 
immediate unification. 

On September 6 the voters of West Germany went 
to the polls in the first free election under German 
control since the end of the Weimar Republic. Of 
the 484 members of the Bundestag (lower house of 
Parliament) half were elected at this time by con- 
stituencies, the other half by a proportional represen- 
tation law. Only parties winning one or more con- 
stituencies or polling more than five percent of the 
total vote share in the proportional distribution of 
seats. 

Both of the leading parties were anti-communist, 
but the larger, the Christian Democratic Union, fa- 
vors close ties with the West, the second, the Social 
Democratic Party, opposes them as deterrents to 
unification. 

Leading the Christian Democrats was the veteran 
Chancellor, the 77-year old Adenauer. Devoted to 
his concept of a “European” approach he still recog- 
nizes a duty of bringing together eventually all Ger- 
mans. This can be done peacefully, but first Ger- 
many must take her place in Europe and Europe take 
its place in the defense of the free world. In the 
light of that conviction the Chancellor had signed for 
Germany more than a year previously, the Bonn con- 
tractual agreement to end allied occupation and the 
European Defense Community Treaty to integrate 
German defense forces with France, Italy and the 
Benelux nations under NATO command. 

In the elections, not only were the two larger 
parties strongly anti-Communist, but they showed a 
cooperative willingness to prevent disastrous parti- 
san cleavages. The Socialist Reich Party, a neo-nazi 
group which had shown considerable strength two 
years ago, was outlawed. Various splinter groups of 
Nazi complexion as well as small leftist parties were 
faced with the five-percent electoral regulation. 

In the election Adenauer received what is said to 
have been the most emphatic mandate ever accorded 
a German leader in a free election. 

The turn-out of the voters was amazing, 86% of 
all of those eligible. Adenauer’s party polled 45% 
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of the total vote giving him 244 seats. Adding to 
these 63 more seats brought in by other parties in his 
coalition, he may be able to control 307 out of the 
approximately 480 seats making up the Bundestag. 


Adenauer’s victory was a resounding one. Its im- 
portance was lost on no one including Adenauer him- 
self. Almost at once, he announced that he would 
continue as both Chancellor and Foreign Minister. 
He asserted his intention of reallocating portfolios 
among members of other coalition parties and under- 
took the neutralization of the Trade Union Federa- 
tion which had leaned toward the Social Democrats. 


The death of the heroic mayor of West Berlin, 
Ernst Reuter, not long after the election gave an un- 
expected test to that West German outpost’s political 
sentiment. Reuter’s successor is Walther Schreiber, 
previously Deputy Mayor and a Christian Democrat. 
(Reuter was a Social Democrat.) Because no party 
has a majority in West Berlin, it will be necessary for 
Schreiber to hold together Reuter’s coalition of So- 
cial Democrats, Christian Democrats and Free Dem- 
ocrats. This may not be easy inasmuch as there is 
strong difference of opinion between Social Demo- 
crats and Christian Democrats as to Reuter’s social 
welfare program in this troubled area where perhaps 
a third of the population is on relief. 


Of great significance was the election held in Ham- 
burg on November 1. Here a Socialist mayor (and 
a very able one) Max Bauer was dislodged by a coali- 
tion made up of the members of the parties in Ade- 
nauer’s group. While the coalition will no doubt 
have some troubles in Hamburg because of the power 
of the strong Socialist party there, nevertheless they 
will have 62 of the 120 seats in the City Assembly. 
This assembly selects Hamburg’s three members in 
the Bundesrat (West Germany’s upper house). This 
will add vastly to Adenauer’s strength, for although 
he had two-thirds in the Bundestag, he was short in 
the Bundesrat. Now he should be able to put through 
both houses whatever legislation is needed to bring 
West Germany fully into the European Defense 
Community. 


The effect of Adenauer’s present status on the po- 
litical climate of Western Europe is significant. His 
personal leadership is unquestioned. He has the will 
and apparently the means to line Western Germany 
up in the European Defense Community. The 
E. D. C. idea had apparently reached a stalemate. 
The powers had blown hot and then cold and it 
seemed as though the United States was E. D. C.’s 
only advocate. Now, through Adenauer’s dominant 
position with the impressive mandate which backs 
him, the issue is a very live one, demanding immedi- 
ate action. But because Adenauer is strong he is in 
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Courtesy of the Diplomatic Mission 


Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 


a position to bargain. As “Mr. European” he can 
(and will probably) talk about a “European” ap- 
proach to the complicated Saar question again. Cer- 
tainly this is less disturbing to the French than other 
possible approaches. 

As far as progress toward the integration of West- 
ern European defense goes, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the German problem from the French problem. 
Both states must move together in cooperative spirit 
toward the integration of Western Europe into a 
great unit of the free world. The situation in West 
Germany certainly seems highly favorable for such 
a move. How about France? 

Laniel’s government definitely has problems of its 
own. A new President is to be elected in mid-Decem- 
ber. While French presidential elections are totally 
unlike ours, politicians do stop, look and listen. Her 
war in Indo-China still goes on, with the end not yet 
in sight. The budget problem is ever before her and 
grave questions as to the nature of the French union 
and the relation of its constituent parts must be de- 
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bated. France may continue to move slowly. We 
cannot tell what her attitude may be toward this 
country and its aims at any given time. For her and 
for all of us, the tempo in such matters is also condi- 
tioned by the intensity of immediate fear of Russia 
at the time. Malenkov is not pouring oil on the 
waters right now. What will come after the present 
diplomatic barrage of eighteen page notes is hard to 
say. 


Why They Dislike 


It certainly must have occurred to many discerning 
people on both sides of the Atlantic that American 
prestige and popularity have waned in Western Eu- 
rope from the high level of 1945 at the conclusion of 
the great war. This lowered prestige has taken place 
in spite of the tremendous expenditure of money and 
good will inherent in the Marshall Plan, technica! 
assistance, CARE, and, even more, of vast amounts 
spent in our information program. Even while allow- 
ing for a certain natural tendency to xenophobia 
among men, distrust of the big power, of the bene- 
factor, anti-Americanism is on the increase and 
should give us some concern. 

There are unhealthy and uninformed general at- 
titudes which Europeans and Americans hold of each 
other. Aside from such supposed bogeys as Coca- 
Cola and the American cinema in Europe (which 
Europeans, I think, realize are not completely typi- 
cal of America), there are certain widely-held gen- 
eral prejudices which are reenforced by our actions 
in Europe. The tourist, for example, reenforces the 
general idea that most Americans are wealthy, brash, 
uncultivated. For what is one to think when a group 
of Americans arrive in a town driving a large Amer- 
ican car through narrow streets (for all our cars are 
large and all their streets are narrow) with the ne- 
cessity of tooting aside pedestrians and cyclists, head- 
ing for the best hotel in town (because they must 
have private bath, and only the best hotels have that), 
giving the bell-boy a large tip (when tipping may not 
be the practice and Americans may not know the 
relative value of a foreign currency). Then in sport 
shirts for the men and slacks for the women they 
head for the restaurant to order from a menu which 
they may not be able to read, disappointed that there 
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One thing is certain. Western Germany, though 
part of a dismembered state, separated from its his- 
toric capital and still technically at war, has under 
Adenauer’s leadership become again a great power 
in world politics. Failure to utilize the happy aus- 
pices of the movement might easily be decisive in 
the break-down of a workable formula for the de- 
fense of the free world and the postponement of a 
world war. 

November 10, 1953 


Us In Europe 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 


Assistant Director, Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies, Salzburg, Austria 


is not an American bill of fare. Inasmuch as the 
waiter may not be able to speak English, it seems 
necessary for Americans to speak even louder, for 
there is somehow an idea prevalent among Americans 
that the louder one speaks the better a non-English 
speaking person will understand. But the general re- 
sult is to cause only embarrassment to the waiter and 
resentment among the other diners for the disturb- 
ance. Perhaps I exaggerate by this example which I 
have seen many times repeated. I realize that many 
Americans have the good sense not to act in such a 
manner, but there are many who do, and, as they are 
the more conspicuous, it is they by whom we are 
judged. 

Another area in which general impressions of 
Americans are formed, and why we are disliked, is 
the European press. Every press, every journalist, 
every press service or agency naturally reports news 
that will be read, that has a general appeal. It is an 
axiom of journalism. What is reported then from 
America is frequently the sensational in our social or 
political life, the controversial which may tend to ag- 
gravate European prejudices and misconceptions of 
the United States. The diversity of opinion in the 
United States, so necessary to the healthy intellec- 
tual life of America, is often mistaken for only one 
nationally-held opinion wildly fluctuating as it is 
reported day after day in the European press. 

Our American information program in Europe 
should be able to counteract this difficulty by a con- 
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stant flow of news designed to fill in the gaps, to give 
background material designed to illustrate our wide 
diversity of opinion. But in this it has been hamstrung 
by official policy and by Congressional investigating 
and appropriation committees. The fate of the Neue 
Zeitung, the American daily newspaper serving Ger- 
man-speaking Europe, will bear this out. I myself 
am unaware that our information program has been 
successful in explaining the great social changes 
which have taken place since World War II, or, for 
that matter, the New Deal. One might cite, for ex- 
ample, the tremendous progress of the Negro 
through the medium of the courts, or the fact that 
there has not been a lynching since 1948. Europeans 
do not know this. On the contrary, a French lawyer, 
a graduate of a leading university, believed that Ne- 
groes were kept on reservations and were not per- 
mitted to learn the English language! Or again, our 
information program has not counteracted the pre- 
vailing notion in Europe that we have an unrestricted 
capitalism of the 1929 type. The change to much 
government control and regulation, a large amount 
of public ownership, a wider distribution of national 
income, of labor’s increased voice in economic affairs 
is frequently unnoticed because of the possible charge 
of socialism in our information program. We must 
state only what we are, not what some pretend us to 
be. 

While it may seem strange to others, it seems to 
me that our information program has been too much 
concerned with telling Europe about American de- 
mocracy, a rather hard thing to define anyway. The 
idea that American democracy is a panacea for all the 
world’s ills, that Europe should be reshaped in the 
image of American democracy is a most foolish idea 
which has done great harm in Europe. American 
democracy is best in America; other countries should 
choose political systems which they think, not we, 
best suit them. I am told of the instance where an 
American agency in Switzerland was sent materials 
designed to “democratize” the Swiss. Someone had 
evidently learned that Swiss women did not vote: 
consequently there could be no democracy in Swit- 
zerland! 

We may expect that this situation in our informa- 
tion program will continue, and thus that anti- 
Americanism will continue. The recent purging of 
information offices has meant the departure of expe- 
rienced individuals; those who remain or who are 
newly appointed cannot be expected to be foolhardy 
enough to endanger their careers by any beneficial 
innovation. The removal of controversial books from 
information centers has reenforced the notion that 
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Americans indulge in platitudes, that there can be no 
free inquiry in the United States as we have proudly 
said. 

Another field for anti-Americanism in Europe de- 
rives from our military and economic aid programs. 
On the military side, the very presence of American 
soldiers in Europe has frequently strained European 
amity for the United States. These American GI’s 
have not chosen to be in Europe. Most of them, I 
am sure, would rather go home. Probably the omni- 
present Communist slogan “Ami go home!” strikes 
more of a chord in a GI’s heart than in the Euro- 
pean’s heart for which the slogan is really intended. 
Friendly contact with Europeans is rare, probably 
because of the language barrier. We may take pride 
in the fact that the American soldier’s conduct in 
Europe is very good. But the conspicuous presence 
of many American uniforms is an unpleasant re- 
minder to Europeans tired of militarism and scarred 
by the wounds of many wars. The Communist propa- 
ganda that Americans are militaristic and the Rus- 
sians peace-loving is effective in the subconscious be- 
cause no Russian military uniforms are seen, only 
American. 

When one turns to our economic aid program the 
situations created are somewhat different. There has 
been an assumption that poverty, hunger, and fear 
create conditions favorable to the rise of Communism. 
This is quite true, but the reverse assumption is not, 
that is, that the absence of poverty, or hunger, or 
fear will either draw people away from Communism 
or lead them to democracy. Communism and democ- 
racy are creations of the mind and the spirit, not of 
the stomach. Consequently when Americans formu- 
late some sort of equation where increased economic 
aid results in increased democracy, posing political 
prerequisites to our economic aid bills, economic aid 
looks like little more than dollar diplomacy. Dollar 
diplomacy is justifiably resented by Europeans. 
Straightforward economic assistance has achieved 
great things for Europe, and is appreciated by Euro- 
peans, but we must not expect that they show us 
gratitude by their adopting the political course of 
our desire. 

Americans are the first to recognize that they have 
an unusual facility for putting the worst foot for- 
ward. We are also the first to criticize each other. 
But when anti-American resentment and criticism 
arises in Europe we feel hurt, particularly when our 
good intentions and our idealism are questioned. We 
also fee] that we have a perfect right to criticize Eu- 
rope. So likewise we must expect that Europe will 
feel free to criticize us. 
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Recent Visit 


Can France be described as “the sick man of Eu- 
rope”? An affirmative answer to this question was 
given by a Frenchman, Paul Reynaud. Perhaps he 
believed what he said. Or he may have wished to 
startle his fellow citizens into constructive action. In 
any event, it may be useful to analyze this diagnosis 
in the light of a recent survey of French social and 
economic conditions undertaken under the leadership 
of one of the most brilliant Members of the U. S. 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Congressman 
Thurmond Chatham of North Carolina. 

In the first place, it may be acknowledged that 
French income is not fairly distributed. The average 
wage for factory workers, miners and white-collar 
classes is eighty dollars a month. In a country where 
many varieties of cheese sell for more than a dollar 
a pound, this monthly stipend simply won’t spread 
out over thirty days. The result is that the French 
wife and mother, who is still a highly civilized hu- 
man being, is hard put to it to supply enough stale 
bread and vegetable soup to keep her household 
alive for the last four or five days of the month. To 
be sure, rents are low and some social security meas- 
ures cushion the worst shocks of life, but few labor- 
ers or clerks have money to bury in the garden or to 
store away in a woolen sock. As one stage-hand in 
the Paris Opéra put it to me, “when there aren’t 
sufficient francs to buy a glass of wine for lunch, the 
burdens of the afternoon seem to be doubled.” At 
the very moment this complaint was being voiced, 
delicious wines were being handed out free to travelers 
blockaded along the roads of the Narbonne-Mont- 
pelier region where overproduction and low prices 
(for wine) were the chief problem. 

The fact is that, during World War II, a whole 
system of middlemen sprang up in order to cope 
with the horrors of the Nazi occupation and Nazi 
confiscations. Sabotage and pilferage, involving mere 
boys and girls, became the order of the day. Habits 
are not easily changed. Consequently, long after 
the need for intermediaries and brokers has passed, 
there are individuals who have a vested interest in 
having goods produce a commission for every inter- 
change. Worst of all, many manufacturers appear 
more concerned about huge profits on a limited vol- 
ume of business than about modest benefits upon the 
sale of millions of units of a given product, in an 
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ever-expanding market. A girl student in the Uni- 
versity of Paris dreamed up an interesting analogy 
for this situation. “Imagine a man trying to keep 
warm in the dead of winter,” she said. “One meth- 
od would be to swing into rapid action with arms 
and legs: this would mean swift circulation of the 
blood. The other technique would be to wrap arms 
and legs about the body and to remain motionless. 
That is the French way. You in America believe in 
keeping every organ in motion. The smaller the 
profits are, the greater is the turn-over. As a result, 
the Americans eat better in all seasons and keep 
warmer in the winter!” 

On the credit side of the French economy, it must 
be recorded that the French artisans have the talent 
and the good taste to fabricate quality goods. Nov- 
elty in style and elegance of presentation are a French 
tradition. On a single afternoon, I saw an American 
lady, with a keen sense of discrimination, select an 
assortment of costume jewelry which will render her 
circle of friends happy at Christmas. Not one of the 
items would have been available on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or on Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
At another shop (not on the expensive Rue Faubourg 
St. Honoré), white, brown and black gloves were 
available with detachable cuffs (themselves reversi- 
ble in two colors) which, at the present writing, are 
completely unknown in Saks-Fifth Avenue or Bon- 
wit-Teller. Here was a case where a smart French 
enterpriser, by plunging into mass merchandising, 
could have not only created a new vogue, but also 
furnished wide employment to French men and 
women in search of jobs. Ina similar fashion, French 
milliners and dressmakers could expand their mar- 
kets a hundred-fold by catering to the millions in- 
stead of to the hundreds of foreigners who would 
like to be ‘chic.’ This type of development is not 
something that need be restricted to the products of 
Paris. Every region of France has its food delicacies 
or artistic novelties that could amuse or delight the 
world. Congressman Chatham, who has visited all 
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of the important nations on all continents, often as- 
sured me that “France should never be sold short, 
because the genius of the French people had made, 
and was continuing to make, a unique contribution 
to the esthetic satisfactions of mankind.” 

It is good to add that, although our visit to France 
coincided with the oubreak of the strikes, our course 
of study and observation in all regions of the Repub- 
lic suffered no serious setbacks. The postal slow- 
down was the sole major inconvenience. On the posi- 
tive side, the Government showed its good sense by 
admitting that the strikers had some valid griev- 
ances. At the same time, it was emphasized that work 
stoppages aggravated almost every evil. Most sig- 
nificant was the return to normal work schedules 
when the non-Soviet labor organizations felt that 
their protests had been heeded, if not implemented 
with the adequate remedies. Despite the agitation of 
Kremlin agents, the trains resumed service, the 
‘Métro functioned once more, and the technicians in 
various industries returned to their jobs. During 
the strikes, the French armed forces showed admirable 
discipline and courtesy in the operation of impro- 
vised systems of transport. Some tourists, who prac- 
ticed patience, got superior facilities at rock-bottom 
prices to points within and without France. It was a 
case of good administration in an emergency. As 
one U. S. Embassy official expressed it, “Here we 
see, indeed, that to govern is to forsee!” 

Motoring through the orchards and grazing lands 
of Normandy, one can see another manifestation of 
French vitality. The farmers cultivate the soil with 
religious zeal. Herds of beef and dairy cattle have 
been re-established; vegetable gardens are worked 
for every millimeter of ground; and flocks of chick- 
ens, ducks and geese abound. Little or nothing is 
wasted throughout the countryside. On the highway 
to Bordeaux, fields of artichokes show the effects of 
almost infinite care. The same is true about the 
vineyards and forests. France’s capacity to produce 
good food is intact. 

The Frenchman is also developing as a tourist. 
Twenty years ago, the people spent little money for 


travel. Now the exodus from cities to countryside is 
matched only by the stream of visitors from villages 
and farms to the seaside or to the capital. Biarritz 
vies with Cannes as a center of attraction. With their 
famous appetite for the enjoyment of life, the French 
are discovering the scenic marvels of their own coun- 
try and the delights of foreign travel. Naturally, 
this gives them a broader view of Europe, if not of 
the world. 

In this connection, it may be recalled that most of 
the plans for European integration originated with 
the French. The Coal and Stee] Community was nur- 
tured by the patient skill of Robert Schuman; the 
modernization of machinery with a view to supply- 
ing mass markets was the idea of Jean Monnet; the 
Continental Defense Community was proposed by 
René Pleven; while, on repeated occasions, a one- 
time Premier, René Mayer, rhapsodized about 
France’s “world mission.” 

Recently, France’s Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault took his political life in his hands by urging a 
Schuman policy: the ratification of the European 
Defense Treaty. “Our choice is clear,” Mr. Bidault 
declared. “It is a problem of conscience for each one 
of us and I have spoken in accordance with mine.” 


This emphasis upon moral and ethical values is 
what France can use, most fruitfully. Where expedi- 
ency might dictate a surrender to slavery, a consid- 
eration of what is right will call for understanding 
and unity. The Nazis were unable to destroy the 
French soul: her language, her literature, her engi- 
neering ability, her love of freedom and progress 
survived a terrible ordeal. As Harold Callender re- 
marked not long ago, “France’s destiny is bound up 
with Europe’s.” It is superfluous to add that Eu- 
rope’s fate will tip the scales of world destiny. There- 
fore, the more Americans understand France’s aspira- 
tions and problems, the better will be the solutions 
that will be offered, in a spirit of cooperation and 
partnership, in order to reinforce France’s position 
in Europe. The strength of the Fourth Republic 
may well prove to be the measure of European in- 
tegration and world peace. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PAST 


Men have an intellectual ancestry, and the likeness of some 





one of them is forever unexpectedly flashing out in the features 
of a descendant, it may be after a gap of several generations. 
In the parliament of the present every man represents a constit- 
uency of the past. 

James RussELt Lowey 
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The subject of British West Indies federation, 
which seldom makes the headlines, is given new ur- 
gency by the publicity given to recent events in Brit- 
ish Guiana, where Dr. Cheddi Jagan and his wife 
apparently attempted to make Jagan’s People’s Pro- 
gressive Party a Communist-line organization. Com- 
munist-tinged political activities in Guatemala also 
may have their repercussions among the ill-fed and 
ill-housed masses of the island colonies. 

If, as the proponents of federation urge, closer 
codperation on the part of Britain’s Caribbean de- 
pendencies will enable them to cut down government 
costs, secure better prices for the primary commodi- 
ties which are their chief source of income, insure 
more efficient economic and social planning, and thus 
alleviate social unrest, so much the greater will be 
the opportunity for the functioning of democratic 
government. 

The question of federation is of moment not only 
to Britain, which in addition to other sums is dis- 
tributing some £15,500,000 in economic aid to the 
colonies over a ten-year period ending in 1956, but 
to the United States with its vital strategic and im- 
portant commercial interests in this area. The fed- 
eration idea is about forty years old in the British 
West Indies, but it did not arouse much interest out- 
side of official circles until in the years immediately 
before World War II, when with the growth of eco- 
nomic difficulties and the development of trade 
unionism, the initiative for federation gradually 
passed to the West Indian intellectuals and the ne- 
gro labor class. In 1940 the subject was brought to 
hemispheric attention at the Havana Conference of 
American States when a representative of the West 
Indies National Emergency Committee, which had 
been formed in the United States, demanded for the 
West Indies Dominion status and a constitution simi- 
lar to that of Canada. During the last decade inter- 
est has been reflected in official thinking and in activi- 
ties of chambers of commerce, civic organizations, 
and labor unions, but progress has been retarded by 
the apathy of the masses of the inhabitants, the par- 
ticularism of the island communities, racial antagon- 
isms, and the selfish aims of local potentates and big 
bosses. 

There has been no lack of support for federation 
from the British Colonial Office. It has been encour- 
aged by Conservative as well as Laborite Secretaries 
of State, if for no other reason than the common- 
sense one that the grants-in-aid which have been fur- 
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nished under the Colonial Welfare and Development 
Acts could be’ much more economically dispensed to 
one authority than to some seven colonies, each of 
which has its own educational system, customs serv- 
ice; police, medical and health service, and in most 
cases agricultural department. As in Malaya and 
Central Africa, British encouragement of federation 
has as its aim the fostering of regional patriotism and 
the resistance to external attractions and pressures, 
such as proposals which have been made for the in- 
tegration of the British West Indies in a union of all 
Caribbean territories, whether independent or colo- 
nial. Advocates of a Caribbean union, which would 
include areas like Cuba and Puerto Rico, claim that 
a population of 14,000,000 could secure better terms 
in world trade and make greater progress in regional 
economic development than one of only 3,000,000. 
From time to time, also, proposals for union of the 
West Indies with the United States or Canada are 
provoked by depressed economic affairs or dissatis- 
faction with British financial and commercial policies. 
British observers have pointed out that federation, 
with a framework within which responsible self-gov- 
ernment could be attained, would be the alternative 
to a special relationship between the British West In- 
dies and the United States or its northern neighbor. 
Also, British planners have had the thought that fed- 
eration would afford a constructive outlet for peri- 
odical outbursts of anti-colonialism and would stimu- 
late such regional responsibility as might lessen the 
load now borne by the British taxpayer. 

In the last six years there have been two full-dress 
conferences on federation attended by representa- 
tives of most of the British West Indian colonies and 
officials of the United Kingdom. At the Montego 
Bay conference, held in Jamaica in September, 1947, 
which was presided over by Arthur Creech Jones, 
Laborite Secretary of State, there was appointed a 
“Standing Closer Association Committee” for mak- 
ing plans for federal government. Chairmanship of 
the committee was given to Sir Hubert Rance, for- 
mer governor of Burma, and British co-Chairman of 
the Caribbean Commission. This committee included 
two delegates each from Barbados, British Guiana, 
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Courtesy of the New York Time: 


Map of the British West Indies 


British Honduras, Jamaica, and Trinidad; one each 
from the Presidencies of the Leeward Islands (An- 
tigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts); and one each from the 
Windward Islands (Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
and St. Vincent). 

For consideration of the report of this committee, 
commonly referred to as the “Rance Report,” a con- 
ference was held in London last April, attended by 
colonial delegates and home Government spokesmen, 
but without representatives from British Guiana and 
British Honduras, which had rejected invitations. 


In British Guiana a small but powerful white mi- 
nority and a large East Indian population fear that 
a federation would be dominated by the large negro 
populations of Trinidad and Jamaica. Without fed- 
eration, some of the leaders of the East Indian group, 
which now numbers 44 per cent of the inhabitants, 
hope that eventually their high birth rate—double 
that of any other ethnic group since 1931, will give 
them political control of the colony. In the poor and 
sparsely peopled crown colony of British Honduras, 
where economic and geographic ties are chiefly with 
the United States and Central America, conservative 
business and property interests, as well as the leading 
radical politicians and labor leaders, are opposed to 
federation. 

It was recommended at the London meeting that 
the new government should be styled “the British 
Caribbean Federation,” and that the federal seat 
should be in Grenada, which at least promised to 
quiet the fears of some territorial leaders that if the 
capital were situated in Trinidad, the site recommend- 
ed by the Rance Report, federal activities would be 
influenced by Trinidadian politics. The concession 
of the site of the capital to the smaller island split 
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the Trinidadian delegations, and may prove a hin- 
drance to ratification of the London scheme by Trini- 
dad, but along with a concession on immigration made 
by Trinidad, may have been essential to any general 
agreement on the federation plan. 

It was further recommended that the bicameral 
federal legislature should consist of a 45-member 
House of Representatives and a 19-member Senate, 
and that the principal policy-making body should be 
a Council of State, under chairmanship of the Gov 
ernor-General. For the first five years the Council 
should consist of the prime minister, three officials 
appointed by the Governor-General, seven members 
nominated by the Prime Minister, and three Senators 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 
There was to be a provision in the Federal Constitu- 
tion for amending it by federal law, subject to safe 
guards protecting the rights of the territorial units, 
and during the fifth year from the date of the coming 
into existence of the federation there should be a 
conference to review the Constitution. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to securing the sup- 
port of the territorial political leaders has been the 
fear that federation would entail the loss of the 
grants-in-aid under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts and various other subsidies. Like many 
other tropical or sub-tropical areas which produce 
primary commodities for world markets, the economy 
of the British West Indies is at the mercy of price 
fluctuations. Cuba is a strong competitor in the sale 
of the principal crop, sugar; California and Florida 
products crowd out island citrus fruits from the 
United States market; and Brazil, Colombia, and 
Central America vie with the islands for the coffee 
market. Nor are the West Indies immune to plant 
diseases, which affect even the sponges of the Ba- 
hamas. The population is dense and increasing at an 
alarming rate. Food must be imported and paid for 
with the proceeds of exports. Despite the efforts of 
British and colonial governments, the lot of the com- 
mon man is a sad one, and money is needed for sani- 
tation, housing, health and education. 

After the Royal Commission of 1938 had found 
sorry social conditions in the West Indies, the home 
Government started a program of grants-in-aid for 
research on problems of agriculture, animal health, 
forestry, and veterinary science. Studies have been 
undertaken or contemplated in cocoa research, soil 
investigation, and sugar technology in the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad. A uni- 
versity has been established in Jamaica to include a 
medical school, and Jamaica Welfare Limited has 
begun a mass education project, which aims not only 
to reduce illiteracy but to improve agriculture and 
nutrition and promote general community develop- 
ment. 
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The Rance report recommended that grants-in-aid 
should no longer be made directly to individual ter- 
ritories, but that the home Government should make 
to the federal Government, for a period of perhaps 
ten years, an annual grant equivalent to the average 
and actually issued grants-in-aid to individual gov- 
ernments over the five years immediately preceding 
the establishment of the federation. Delegates at the 
London conference were assured by home govern- 
ment officials that the grants-in-aid would be contin- 
ued, and that the colonies might also rely upon the 
home Government for hurricane or other natural dis- 
aster relief which had been furnished to the depend- 
encies in the past. At the London sessions it was 
agreed, first, that grants to Caribbean colonies for 
Development and Welfare would continue on the 
same basis as to other colonies. Secondly, the home 
government would make available to the federation 
in the first ten years grants intended to cover the 
budget deficits of those units, which despite their best 
efforts, could not pay their own way. The annual 
amount to be paid in each of the first five years would 
be negotiated nearer to the time of federation, but 
would not be less than the ordinary deficits of grant- 
aided colonies during the three years previous to fed- 
eration. Further negotiations would take place in 
respect to the second five years. The promise was 
also made to the colonies that the British Government 
would undertake to contribute the sum of up to 
£500,000 (about $1,400,000) towards the capital 
cost of establishing the federal headquarters. 

As far as the London delegates were concerned, 
the touchy subject of migration of labor from one 
colony to another appeared to be harmoniously re- 
solved by a provision for certain amendments to the 
Rance Report which would recognize the principle 
that there should be the greatest freedom of move- 
ment possible within the federation. Barbados, the 
most densely populated colony, has been anxious for 
assurance that no serious restrictions should be placed 
upon emigration of her unemployed to the more in- 
dustrialized regions such as Trinidad. The recom- 
mendation by the Rance Report of the retention by 
the federal Government of a maximum of 25% of 
the customs revenues was deemed too high by some 





of the representatives. It was decided at London that 
a figure of 15% made up of approximately 10% of 
those federal expenses now contemplated, plus one- 
half of this amount for additional federal activities 
and reserves, would be enough during the first years 
of federation. It was agreed that perhaps even closer 
scrutiny of estimated annual federal costs might 
make possible the reduction of the new figure to less 
than 15%. 

All agreements made at the London conference 
are subject to approval of the colonial governments. 
In commenting editorially upon the conference, The 
Times of London on May 1 observed that the con- 
ference ended “in an atmosphere of reasoned opti- 
mism,” and that the “spirit of compromise evinced 
during the proceedings was indeed remarkable.” That 
this spirit of optimism and compromise will carry 
through the deliberations over ratification among the 
colonies in the months and perhaps years to come, is 
doubtful. Seasoned observers of the British West 
Indian scene are of the opinion that the same obsta- 
cles to federation which have existed in the past will 
continue for some time in the future: apathy, par- 
ticularism and poverty; diverse social backgrounds 
stemming from varied national and racial origins, 
and a low level of education and weak social institu- 
tions which make for indifference toward regional 
affairs. 

Two of the smaller colonies, St. Vincent and 
Grenada, have already ratified, and it is expected that 
the islands of the Windward and Leeward groups 
will do likewise; but the major areas, like Jamaica 
and Trinidad, will probably deliberate for some time. 
It is reported that W. A. Bustamante, leader of the 
majority party in the Jamaica legislature, does not 
wish the Federation issue to be injected into politics 
in advance of the elections to be held in December, 
1954. However, there is a belief in some. quarters 
that prospects for Caribbean federation within five 
years are good, and that even though British Guiana 
and British Honduras might not enter at first, in the 
long run they would join. The British Virgin Is- 
lands, the Bahamas, and Bermuda, which is really 
not part of the British West Indies, are not interested 
in membership. 


AGE OF HELPFULNESS 


The 20th Century will be chiefly remembered not as an age 
of political conflicts or technical inventions, but as an age in 
which human society dared to think of the welfare of the whole 
human race as a practicable objective. 





ARNOLD ToyYNBEE 
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The Coming Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas 


At the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States held at Bogota in 1948 the existing Union 
of American Republics, which had developed by suc- 
cessive stages from the original International Union 
created in 1890, was given a formal constitutional 
status under the name of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The resolutions of earlier conferences 
were replaced by a treaty designated as the Charter 
of the Organization in which are set forth the nature 
and purposes of the new regional system, its princi- 
ples and the fundamental rights and duties of its 
members, followed by a specific description of the 
“organs” of the Organization and their respective 
powers and functions. 

Foremost among these organs is the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, which is described as “the supreme 
organ” of the Organization, with competence to de- 
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cide the general action and policy of the Organiza- 
tion, to determine the structure and functions of its 
organs and to consider any matter relating to friend- 
ly relations among the American States. While the 
Charter also creates the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of equal competence 
with the Conference, the latter body is called only in 
emergencies, when the problem is an urgent one or 
when there is a threat to the peace. 

The coming Tenth Inter-American Conference to 
be held at Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, on 
March Ist will be the first to be held under the new 


Caracas, Venezuela, View of the city. 
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Charter. As might be expected the agenda being pre- 
pared for it by the Council of the Organization is 
correspondingly elaborate. The procedure of the 
Council is to adopt a preliminary list of topics and 
to submit it to the Governments for their observa- 
tions, and on the basis of the observations made to 
prepare a definitive agenda. The preliminary agenda, 
adopted July 1, 1953, is divided into five chapters 
dealing respectively with juridical-political, econom- 
ic, social and cultural matters and matters of organ- 
ization and operation. 


The title “Juridical-Political Matters” is a chal- 
lenging one, and it calls for a brief analysis of the 
topics coming within it. The distinction between po- 
litical and juridical or legal matters is a familiar one 
in principle, but highly complicated in its practical 
application. In general a “political” matter is one in 
respect to which there are no clear rules of interna- 
tional law, or in other words, a matter in respect to 
which governments have traditionally claimed the 
right to act as they think most conducive to their 
own national interests; whereas a “juridical” or legal 
matter is one governed by a rule to which all states 
are obliged to conform. What of the wide field that 
might be called the twilight zone between political 
and legal matters, i.e. the numerous cases in which 
it is clear that the former right of a state to follow 
its own individual national interest must now yield 
to the urgent need of international regulation? Here 
is the area in which collective action is needed; and 
it is what might be called the legislative function of 
the Inter-American Conference to formulate the new 
rule of law, to be incorporated in a formal treaty or 
convention. 

Three items of substantive law appear on the pre- 
liminary agenda. The first of these is the question 
of Colonies and Occupied Territories in America, a 
question originally growing out of the fear of the 
American States in 1940 lest the victory of Nazi 
Germany might lead to transfers of colonial posses- 
sions from one belligerent to another. The Act of 
Habana of 1940 condemned such transfers, but in 
consequence of the defeat of Germany it was never 
put to the test. At the Conference of Bogota in 1948 
a number of the American States felt that the time 
had come to call for the termination of colonial pos- 
sessions of non-American powers, and a Committee 
on Dependent Territories was created to discuss ways 
and means by which it might be done. The Commit- 
tee met in 1949, but under the circumstances it could 
do no more than appeal to the European powers to 
take steps to bring the situation to an end. The ques- 
tion now comes before the Caracas Conference, but 
with little hope that anything practical can be done. 


The question of the status of asylees, exiles and 
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refugees, including the question of diplomatic asy- 
lum, comes before the Conference as a result of a 
resolution of the Council of the Organization in 1950 
following the controversy between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. The question was first referred 
to the Juridical Committee, and passed from the Ju- 
ridical Committee to the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists at its meeting in Buenos Aires last spring. 
The Council of Jurists amended the drafts prepared 
by the Juridical Committee and forwarded them to 
the Council of the Organization. The two controver- 
sial issues involved are the extent of the obligation 
of a state to prevent political refugees from engaging 
in activities directed towards the overthrow of their 
national government, and the question whether the 
territorial state or the state granting asylum is to 
make the decision with respect to the political charac- 
ter of the offense of the person seeking diplomatic 
asylum. 


In 1928 a treaty was signed at Habana under the 
title, Convention on Duties and Rights of States in 
the Event of Civil Strife. By 1950 conditions had 
changed, and the Council of the Organization, acting 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation in the dispute 
between Haiti and the Dominican Republic, entrust- 
ed the Department of International Law of the Pan 
American Union with the preparation of a draft pro- 
tocol revising the Habana Convention. After discus- 
sion by the Council of the Organization the draft pro- 
tocol now goes before the Caracas Conference. The 
controversial issue is the extent of the control which 
a state must exercise to prevent persons within its 
territory from promoting civil strife in another coun- 
try, particularly from using radio broadcasts as a 
means of inciting civil strife. 


Two questions of procedure will come before the 
Conference. El Salvador proposes the creation of an 
Inter-American Court of Justice, the objective of 
many proposals in the past but believed by a number 
of governments to be no longer desirable in view of 
the fact that all of the American States are now par- 
ties to the International Court of Justice by reason of 
their membership in the United Nations. The Bra- 
zilian Government proposes that the topic be substi- 
tuted by a broader one dealing with the possible re- 
vision of the Pact of Bogota, which was intended at 
Bogota to be a comprehensive treaty of pacific settle- 
ment but has not been ratified by more than a few 
states. 

The question of the status and activities of the 
“Inter-American Peace Committee,” as it is now 
called, will come before the Conference by resolu- 
tion of the Council of the Organization itself, which 
recognizes the anomalous character of the Peace Com- 
mittee in relation not only to the Council itself but 
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to other procedures of peaceful settlement set forth 
in the Pact of Bogota. The Peace Committee is not 
a committee of the Council, yet it is made up of 
members of the Council. It proved its usefulness in 
assisting in the settlement of disputes between the 
Dominican Republic and Cuba in 1948, between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic in March 1949, 
and between the Dominican Republic and Cuba in 
1950. In 1949 the United States brought to its at- 
tention the abnormal situation existing in the political 
areas of the Caribbean. But in view of the irregular 
constitution of the Peace Committee it remains for 
the Conference at Caracas to give it a more definite 
legal status. 

Turning from juridical-political to economic mat- 
ters the agenda of the Caracas,Conference reflects the 
growing concern of the American States with the 
problem of placing their economic relations upon a 
more stable basis. At the Ninth Conference held at 
Bogota in 1948 the American States signed an Eco- 
nomic Agreement of a comprehensive character, but 
the numerous reservations attached to their signa- 
tures were a warning that even if ratified the treaty 
would be of little value, and in fact but three states 
have thus far ratified. The problems at issue are 
numerous and complex, involving the maximum de- 
velopment of inter-American commerce without dis- 
location of national economies, and, vice versa, the 
maximum development of national economies with- 
out violating established principles of international 
trade. The general reduction of tariff barriers is a 
primary item, with the possibility of preferential 
agreements between particular states; the adjustment 
of the prices of raw materials in terms of manufac- 
tured products; the shortage of dollar exchange in 
the case of countries whose products are chiefly agri- 
cultural or mineral, —all are what might be called 
the standard problems awaiting regulation as far as 
it is possible to submit them to regulation. The pro- 
motion of technical cooperation figures naturally on 
the agenda of the Conference, as does the extension 
of the application of the Point Four program. Then 
there is the problem, holding over from the Bogota 
Conference, of the conditions under which a state 
may expropriate the property of aliens and the basis 
on which compensation is to be determined. 

Prominent among the social matters to which the 
next chapter of the agenda is devoted are questions 
connected with the improvement and extension of the 
cooperative movement in America, housing problems, 
reports on the causes and effects of the exodus from 
the country to the city, and social welfare work, — 
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all of which mark the slow but steady progress that 
is being made in raising standards of living and in 
increasing social security. 

Chapter IV of the agenda, dealing with cultural 
matters, includes a wide variety of topics ranging 
from the adoption of the proposed Cultural Charter 
of America to ways and means to facilitate the ex- 
change of teachers and students. An item of impor- 
tance is the revision of the Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, signed 
at Buenos Aires in 1936, providing for the award of 
fellowships by each government to two graduate stu- 
dents or teachers of each other country, as well as 
the selection of a visiting professor who could give 
lectures in different centers of education. While the 
numbers of students coming to the United States is 
highly satisfactory, there being numerous other fel- 
lowships and scholarships available, the exchanges 
between other countries have not come up to expecta- 
tions. Moreover, it is hoped that the Conference at 
Caracas may make provision for inter-American con- 
gresses of Ministers of Education, Rectors and Deans 
of universities and other educators. The development 
of rural education will also figure prominently on 
the agenda of the Conference. 

Most of the items falling under the fifth chapter 
are of little general interest, dealing as they do with 
organizational and functional matters which do not 
bear directly upon the purposes and objectives of the 
Organization, although one of them, the report of 
the Pan American Union on the work of the organs 
of the Organization since the previous Conference, 
should offer to students of Latin American affairs a 
valuable survey of the progress of the past five years. 

So concentrated has been the attention of the pub- 
lic upon the activities of the United Nations and 
upon the acute political problems involving the for- 
eign policy of the United States in the wider field 
of international relations that few realize the out- 
standing progress that has been made in our inter- 
American relations during the past twenty years. In 
the political field, as a result of the system of con- 
sultation and mutual defense, suspicion and distrust 
have given way to confidence; in the economic and 
social field the great advances that have been made 
would be more conspicuous if we used the standards 
of a past generation instead of the higher standards 
of today; and in the field of cultural affairs we are 
coming to appreciate better the part which education- 
al institutions can play in adjusting national ideals 
and interests to the welfare of the inter-American 
community as a whole. 
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NuMBER THIRTEEN 


FRANCIS WAYLAND 


The parents of Francis Wayland, Francis and 
Sarah Moore Wayland, emigrated from England in 
1793. Three years later, on March 11, their son 
Francis was born in New York City. 


The father, originally a leather merchant, became 
a Baptist minister in 1907 and preached successively 
in Poughkeepsie, Albany, Troy and Saratoga Springs. 
The boy, therefore, grew up in an atmosphere of re- 
ligious faith and practice. Since his father had to 
be much away from home the training of the children 
fell largely upon the mother. It was said of Francis, 
that many of the traits he later displayed—his hatred 
of meanness, stern sense of duty and passion for 
truth—were traceable to her early teaching. 

At the age of 15 Francis entered Union College 
as a sophomore and graduated in 1815. For the next 
two years he attended medical lectures in Troy, and, 
later in New York City. But an inner urge impelled 
him toward the Christian ministry and, in 1816, he 
entered Andover Theological Seminary, coming un- 
der the influence of Moses Stuart, who left an in- 
delible imprint on Wayland’s life. Lack of money, 
however, led him to find a tutoring job at Union 
College, where he remained until, in 1821, he was 
called to the First Baptist Church in Boston. There 
he was immediately recognized as a man of unusual 
ability and vision. 

While in Boston he married, in 1825, Lucy Lane 
Lincoln. For five years he remained in his church, 
when he was recalled to Union College as a profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. How- 
ever, before a year was over he was elected to the 
Presidency of Brown University, an office he held 
for 28 years. 7 

The affairs of the college were conducted with 
such extraordinary ability that his administration is 
still called memorable in the annals of the institu- 
tion. The impact of Wayland’s dynamic personality 
raised immediately standards of scholarship and con- 
duct. He banished textbooks from the classroom, for 
instance, thus making students more alert, and the 
“analytical method” of study was introduced. The 
curriculum was enriched with courses in modern lan- 
guages, history, economics and the natural sciences. 
The faculty was increased in number, new buildings 
erected and a library endowed through the generous 
gifts of friends of the College. Chief among these 
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Leaders for Peace in the American Peace Society 


was Nicholas Brown who, incidentally, with his un- 
cle, Moses Brown, had been members and Directors 
of the American Peace Society since its beginning. 

President Wayland studied education abroad and 
in 1850 produced his famous “Report on the Condi- 
tion of the University.” Proposals there made were 
adopted at Brown resulting in entrance to college 
requirements being made more flexible, and the elec- 
tive system for the first time anywhere in America 
inaugurated. 

Meanwhile, in 1834, President Wayland became 
a Director of the American Peace Society. He was a 
Vice-President 1839-59; on the death of William 
Jay in 1859 Wayland was elected President and pre- 
sided at the annual meeting. Hg tided, the Society 
over until 1861 when An: r accepted the 
post. Wayland then became first Vice-President and 
so continued until his death in 1865. 

At the ominous threat of a war between the States, 
he, like other peace men felt great anxiety. In 1861, 
however, he had reached the conclusion “Civil Gov- 
ernment is an ordinance of God, and its object is to 
punish evil doers, and protect the innocent. . . . The 
magistrate beareth not the sword in vain.” He suf- 
fered during the war as did others. One of his three 
sons was in the army. “A Christian,” he thought, 
“may exert himself to support.a just Government. 
He is called upon to do it.” 

President Wayland’s broad vision, his candor and 
his constant faith in a Divine purpose served his time 
well. Recognized as “The Father of the elective sys- 
tem” in higher education, his many other educational 
accomplishments have been praised by other School- 
men, including President Eliot of Harvard. His 
views on public questions, though marked by earnest- 
ness, were tempered by tolerance. He had a remark- 
able power of awakening thought in his pupils and 
kindling desire for excellence. 

With all Wayland’s success, it comes as a surprise 
that, shortly after he resigned from the Presidency 
of Brown, in 1855, having had an adequate prepara- 
tion as a physician, with a high record as clergyman 
and as an educator behind him, he wrote to his friend, 
Hon. Ellis Lewis, Chief-Justice of the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania, “The only position the world could 
offer me which I have thought I should like is that 
of a Judge of a court whose decisions involved grave 
questions of right.” 

It is a final expression of a great man’s devotion to 
the moral law. 

Maset Soute Cay 
The American Peace Society 
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Inn SauD 


King, Ibn Saud, ruler for thirty years of the Arab kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, died last November at the age of 73. He had been 
ailing for a number of years and was confined to a motorized 
wheel chair, a gift of President Roosevelt. 


At the turn of the century Ibn Saud began to consolidate his 
kingdom by subduing local nomadic tribes and bringing them un- 
der his forceful rule. The development of fabulous oil lands per- 
mitted him to make Saudi Arabia one of the most progressive coun- 
tries in the Middle East. He was born in 1880 in Kuwait. When 
he was exiled, he organized the Wahabis and at the age of twenty- 
two drove the Turks out of Nejd and constituted himself Sultan. 
During World War I he increased the number of Nejd depend- 
encies and finally conquered the Hejaz. As king of the Hejaz, 
he acquired great wealth by making pilgrims to Mecca pay hand- 
somely for the privilege of visiting the shrine of Mohammed. 
But his main wealth came from oil, Saudi Arabia being the second 
largest oil producer in the Middle East. It is estimated that his 
royalties were $150 million a year. He has been succeeded by his 
eldest son, 48 year old Emir Saud, who is Western-minded and 
progressive. 


Ernst REUTER 


The symbol of a free Berlin and its most distinguished citizen, 
Mayor Ernst Reuter died recently. Reuter had once been a high 
Communist official, then turning against Communism, became a 
leading figure in the German Socialist Movement. He joined the 
old Socialist Party in 1912 and for the next four years was Secre- 
tary of the Bund Neues Vaterland. During World War I he 
fought on the Russian front, was wounded and captured in 1916 
and forced to work in Russian coal mines. Freed by the Soviet 
Revolution he was appointed by Lenin to the Commisariat of Na- 
tionalites, (where Stalin was his chief) as Commissar of the “Volga 
German Republic.” In 1918 he returned to Germany to become 
General Secretary of the German Social Democratic Party. In 
1921 he followed the “reformist” Socalists out of the Party which 
had become Communist and became a Socialist member of the 
Berlin City Council. During the twenties he edited the Socialist 
newspaper Vorwarts and was in charge of Berlin transport. Then 
after several years as Lord Mayor of Magdeburg he was elected in 
1933 a member of the Reichstag. With the Nazi coup he was 
sent to concentration camp, but shortly escaped to London. Soon 
thereafter he went to Ankara as Advisor to the Turkish Ministry 
of Economy and Professor of Public Administration at Ankara 
University. Reuter remained in Turkey through the war. In 
1947 he was elected Mayor of Berlin, but he could not assume 
that office because the Russians vetoed his election. He remained 
a city councillor until the elections of the next year brought him 
in as mayor. He quickly restored the morale of the city and rubble 
clearance and reconstruction went at a faster pace. His highest 
hour was during the Berlin airlift when he tried to convince Ber- 
liners that the city was not an island but an outpost. The uprisings 
in East Germany last June he regarded as the beginning of the 
end of the East German regime. 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 





GulisEPPE PELLA 


The Premier of Italy since last August has quickly risen to the 
forefront as one of the leading statesmen of postwar Italy. Com- 
ing to power with the unexpected combination of neutrality from 
Saragat’s Socialists and support from the Monarchists, Guiseppe 
Pella stated that he planned simply to run a temporary coalition 
government. He has since received consistently resounding ma- 
jorities from, the Italian Chamber. 

A brilliant young student, graduate of Turin University, Pella 
rapidly amassed a fortune as a consultant to the Piedmontese tex- 
tile industry. In June 1946 he entered politics as a Christian 
Democrat in the Constituent Assembly. He soon became Under- 
Secretary of State for Finance. In 1947 Einaudi, now President, 
made him Minister of Finance as a “hard money” man, whose 
views he shared. From 1948 to 1951 he was Minister of Treasury 
and Budget, and from 1951 de Gasperi continued him as Budget 
Minister. 

Italian politicians call him an “uomo di equilibrio.” He is now 
not only Premier, but also Foreign Minister and Budget Minister. 
When the Trieste situation boiled up again in September the re- 
sult of a rather energetic statement by Tito, Pella immediately 
brought Italian troops to the border. He has called for a plebi- 
scite in Trieste, mainly because there are three times as many 
Italians as Slovenese in the area. His statesmanship has ensured 
Anglo-American favor in the Trieste question because they are 
anxious that the Italian government not fall into Socialist hands 


and that Italy enter the EDC. 


« ” 


JosepH LanieL 


Like his counterpart in Italy, Guiseppe Pella, the new French 
Premier Joseph Laniel became head of the government in France 
only as a “caretaker” regime until the reconvening of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in late Fall. He has since shown an extraordinary 
ability to keep the French state on an even keel, if not to ad- 
vance France with a surer step to European Defense, the Saar, 
and Indo-China. Laniel has been able to buttress the French 
economy by urging (not too successfully) a voluntary ten percent 
lowering of prices in certain commodities, notably food, by the 
disclosure of tax-dodgers, and by some relaxation of French im- 
port-export restrictions through agreement with the OEEC. 

After serving as a cavalry and artillery Captain in World War I, 
Laniel became Mayor of Notre-Dame-de-Courson. In 1932 he 
was elected a Deputy for Lisieux and was reelected in 1936. In 
March, 1940, he was financial Under-Secretary of State in the 
short-lived Reynaud government. With the Fall of France he 
helped organize the French Council of National Resistance. After 
Liberation he became a Deputy in the first and second Con- 
stituent Assemblies and Vice-President of the second. In 1946 
he organized and became Vice-President of the Parti republicain 
de la liberté, and in that same year became Vice-President of the 
National Assembly. Before assuming the mantle of the Premier, 
he was Minister of a number of successive French governments: 
Finance and National Economy in the Marie government, Post 
and Telegraph in the Pleven government, and Minister of State 
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in the Faure government. Laniel must now undertake the re- 
sponsibility of leading the National Assembly into ratification of 
the European Defense Community and the election of a new 
President of the Republic to succeed Auriol. 


Henri EUGENE NAVARRE 

A man after the spirit of de Lattre has replaced General Salan 
as Commander of forces in Indo-China. General Navarre is an 
old cavalryman who has reinstilled confidence into the flagging 
troops in the weary struggle against Viet Minh. Rising up from 
the ranks in World War I, Navarre served with the American 
forces at Chateau Thierry in 1918. He was also graduated from 
St. Cyr in 1918. After a tout of duty as a cavalryman in Syria 








WORLD MISCELL 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 








Procress AGainstT TRACHOMA 

The first stage of a campaign against trachoma is winding up 
this fall. In June the French Government, aided by UNICEF 
and WHO, began a concerted campaign against the various eye 
inflictions which have attacked isolated settlements of Berber 
tribesmen beyond the snow-capped Atlas mountains of southern 
Morocco. Children are especially susceptible to these now pre- 
ventable and curable eye diseases. 


CuHILpREN’s Funp To ConTINUE 

By a unanimous vote in October the General Assembly decided 
to continue on a permanent basis the UN International Childrens’ 
Fund. 


New MemsBers oF INTERNATIONAL BANK 

Germany, Japan and Jordan became members of the International 
Bank during the year ending June 30, 1953. This raises the 
total number to 54 countries. 


Hep For EarTHQquaKE SUFFERERS 

WHO and UNICEF joined with the Red Cross and with 
ships in the vicinity of the Greek islands that suffered earthquake 
disaster, clearing the streets and providing emergency shelter, 
food and water. The two UN organizations, back in Athens, 
made plans to maintain health and sanitation in the islands while 
survivors harvested damaged crops and rebuilt their homes. 


FinnisH Houses For GREEK IsLANps 

Half the total production of prefabricated wooden houses in 
Finland has been bought by Greece with U. S. funds for aid to 
Greece. They are to be set up for the Ionian Islands’ earthquake 
victims. Incidentally, the injection of dollars into the Finnish 
economy will greatly help that country. Hitherto these houses, 
produced since 1941, have been bought largely by the USSR, 
with some sold to Britain, Israel, Argentina, the Himalayan lands 
and Arabia. 


Wortp AcricuULTURAL PRopUCTION 

In 1952-53, for the first time since the war, world agriculture 
is estimated to be now exceeding the growth of world population, 
which is estimated at 1.2% if China, for which data are incom- 
plete, and some other similar countries are included. 
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and Morocco, he continued his work of modern military tactics 
by studying Armored warfare at Saumur. 

By the late thirties he had risen to be Chief of the German 
Section of the French Military Intelligence Bureau. With the 
collapse of the French forces in 1940 he followed General Wey- 
gand to North Africa to become his Chief of Intelligence. In 
this capacity he was able to supply the British on Malta with 
much valuable information. He was eventually detected and 
Admiral Darlan had him sent to Vichy. Navarre soon escaped 
and went into the French underground until the Normandy in- 
vasion. During the liberation he commanded a Moroccan regi- 
ment in de Lattre’s army. Until his recent command in Indo- 


China he has been Chief of Staff to Marshal Juin. 
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FAO Lape. Desicnep 

The Foreign Office Administration has adopted a design for a 
label which displays two clapsed hands on a red, white and blue 
American stars-and-stripes shield carrying the words “United 
States of America.” This will be the new trade mark of the global 
operations of this new agency, headed by Harold Stassen. It will 
be put on all commodities sent out to some 40 countries by the 
mutual program. 


German Dest SETTLEMENT 

The intergovernmental agreement on German external debts, 
signed by 19 countries, came into force September 16, 1953. 
This is an overall settlement to reestablish the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany as an equal and full member 
of the community of Western Nations. 


Nose Peace Prizes 

The Norwegian Nobel Institute has awarded the Peace Prize 
for 1953 to Gen. George Marshall for his part in the relief of 
Europe plan which bears his name. It amounts to $33,840. He 
is the twelfth American to win this honor. 

The prize for 1952, not awarded last year, is now given to 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Alsation philosopher, musician and medical 
missionary to Africa. Due to fluctuations in earnings his prize 
amounts to $33,200. 


PossIBILITIES FOR SETTLEMENT BY WESTERN PEOPLE 

Thinly populated areas which offer opportunity for Occidental 
people to settle are Southern Canada, East Central South America, 
the Mediterranean coast of Africa, North Central Asia and 
Australia, says a report of the Twentieth Century Fund. 


U.S.-Canapa Pipe-LinE 

A 610-mile fuel pipeline is planned to run from Haines, 
Alaska, through British Columbia and Yukon Territory to Fair- 
banks, Alaska. It will supply U.S. military needs and also Canadian 
North-west requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL FERRY 

The Canadian National Railways hope to start operation of a 
Yearmouth-Bar Harbor ferry—as a link between Nova Scotia and 
the New England States. 
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Route ARoUND THE GULF 

Mexico plans a new sea and Jand tour route around the north 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico. The land portion is nearly all 
already in existence. Over-water links are to be established, mak- 
ing possible a scenic trip from Key West and Cuba to Yucatan, 
Mexico. 


INTER-AMERICAN MEpicaL FouNDATION 

Eminent men representing medicine, surgery, research, medical 
education and business firms comprise Directors of a new Inter- 
American Foundation, with headquarters in Chicago. Its purpose 
is to offer in the U.S. post graduate study in medicine and medi- 
cal research for qualified Latin Americans. 


Tue Rama Roap 

With U.S. help the Rama Road, and East-west highway in 
Nacaragua, 165 miles long, is to be completed. It was begun in 
1942. At present 97 miles are in usable, all-weather condition. 
The new part will go through the “rain forest” toward Rama, 
and will greatly aid Nicaraguan transportation. 


Awarp To BritisH Fitm 

A British film, “The Cruel Sea” which is based on the book by 
Nicholas Monsarrat has been given the 1953 Golden Laurel 
Award, as the European moving picture contributing most to 
international understanding. 


FRANKLIN’s House 1n Lonpon 

Benjamin Franklin, who believed in the unity of the English- 
speaking world, lived for a time at 36 Craven Street in London. 
Curiously enough that house is now the home of the British 
Society for International Understanding. 


Austria Now Controits CoMMUNICATIONS 

All allied control over Austrian domestic and international 
postal, telegraph, telephone and teletype communications, as well 
as wireless telegraphy was lifted on September 1, 1953. The 
Austrian Government must still submit to the Allied Council any 


reports desired by that body. 


Grass Skis IN THE TYROL 

A Tyrolean ski-maker recently announced that he had invented 
the first glass skis. They have proved to be three times as resistant 
to breaking as the best glued hickory skis, their weight is no more 
and their elasticity far greater. 


Austrian Nove on AMERICAN STATESMAN 

Friedrich Heydenau has recently completed a novel on Gouver- 
neur Morris, the early American statesman and diplomat who, as 
Assistant Secretary of Finance, established the cent currency. It 
is published in Berchtesgaden, Germany. 


Croatian Epucation 1n THE U.S. 
“The Croatian Academy of America” was established last 
spring in New York. The Executive committee hopes to attract 


many Croatian intellectuals in the U.S. and Canada; also Ameri- 
can professors and students already interested in Slavic studies. 


PouiticaL RicHts oF WoMEN 

Norway, on September 18, signed the UN convention on 
Political Rights of Women which was adopted by the UN on 
December 20, 1952. The Philippines signed on September 23. 
The convention comes into force after six ratifications. It has 
already been signed by 25 countries other than these two. 


Beirut Universiry ExpaANDING 

A five-year improvement program for the Medical School of 
the Beirut University in Lebanon has been announced. It is 
partly financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. Construction of 
a new hospital wing, deferred during World War II is now being 
completed. 


IsRaAEL AND BurMa EstTaBuisH RELATIONS 

The establishment of diplomatic relations between Israel and 
Burma in July opened the door for Israel to the Asian-Arab bloc. 
Though recognized by 60 nations, Israel thus far has established 
relations only with Japan and Turkey in the Asian area, She 
hopes India will be next. 


Music For Korean ScHoots 

In rebuilding schools and their curricula in Korea, music is 
an important element in planning. In several schools children’s 
choruses, bands and orchestras furnish a wholesome influence in 
the community. They give not only Korean folk-songs but west- 
ern music as well. 


PowER Project 1N PAKISTAN 

In mountain passes in Pakistan, where for centuries tribal war- 
fare has raged, 1000 natives are working together on an under- 
ground electric generating station blasted out of the mountain. 
They are helped by Canada through the Colombo Plan, by the 


International Bank and their own government. 


Nurses 1n BorNEO 

The Government of Borneo asked WHO to send a nurse to 
Borneo to advise on planning and carrying out a program of nurse- 
training suited to the educational level of the local people. A 
Swiss girl who had worked in Africa was sent at the end of 1951. 
By spring of 1953 she had 32 assistant nurses and a new class 
selected. The trainees are taking increasing responsibility and 
show a fine spirit of service. 


Srore-HouseE oF WaTER PowER 
The world’s greatest store of unusued water-power, estimated 
at 130 million horsepower, is in the Belgian Congo. 


Eruiopia’s FERTILITY 

It is reported that with better transportation and handling 
Ethiopia could provide more flax than Ireland. She has great 
herds of cattle and pigs and enormous food crops including the 
world’s best coffee, most of which is now ruined in handling. 


EDUCATION MAKES US FREE 


It was in making education not only common to all, but in 
some sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of the free repub- 
lics of America was practically settled. 
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James RussEtt Lowe. 
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Truth is Our Weapon. By Edward W. Barrett. (New York: 

Funk and Wagnalls. 1953. Pp. 355. $4.00). 

This is a study of the efforts that have been made in the 
field of international persuasion. The author, who has been Edi- 
torial Director of Newsweek magazine, acted as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. In that capacity it was his job to try to spread the 
truth about the United States. The media employed covered a 
wide area: newspapers, reviews, magazines, radio, including the 
“Voice of America,” books, and educational exchange. Some of 
the accomplishments and blunders in this program are evaluated 
in Mr. Barrett’s volume. 

One important lesson was that, whenever confronted with 
Soviet peace offers, the United States Government discovered 
how valuable it was to present affirmative counter-proposals. This 
prevented American policy from giving a purely negative ap- 
pearance. A peace treaty for Austria, it can be repeated, would 
not only impress the world as a positive step forward, but it 
would also lessen the tension in Eastern Europe by paving the 
way for the withdrawal of the Red Army from Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. Renewed emphasis upon this proposal can 
be enlightening. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Barrett writes too much material in the 
nature of apologies. He is over-conscious of his critics. The 
author does acknowledge that “all the accumulated experience 
has not yet developed ways to draw adequately upon the great 
power of religion in the current cold war.” 

JosEpH F, THORNING 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Nationalism and Social Communication. By Karl W. Deutsch. 
(The Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1953. Pp. x. 292. 
Bibliography and Index. $5.00). 

Karl W. Deutsch is Professor of History and Political Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and during the present 
academic year, Visiting Professor, Center for Research on World 
Political Institutions, Princeton University. The first draft of 
the present work earned for its author Harvard University’s 
Sumner Prize. 

In the growing literature of nationalism, this book holds a 
unique place. Taking the view which is basically quite true that 
most works on nationalism have concerned themselves largely with 
the subjective side, Professor Deutsch concerns himself primarily 
with the objective side and offers a technique for measurement 
and prediction involving the use of all the social sciences. 

Various types of tests for the concept of nationality are sug- 
gested: one group based on operations of transmitting informa- 
tion or substitution and another group based on predictability of 
behavior. To give a setting he discusses the forces that make and 
break states. A well-considered and a restrained summary of find- 
ings is included. 

Nationalism seems to be growing in the world, “yet the same 
processes which made nationalism probable may soon turn against 
it.” Of these processes he emphasizes mass mobilization of peas- 
ant peoples and their transition into an industry economy. This 
he thinks “could be substantially completed within the next two 
generations.” On the other hand economic inequality will still 
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remain as a divisive force. Not until the vast poverty of large 
areas of Asia and Africa is reduced will “national diversity see 
the beginning of its end.” 
In a series of appendices the author applies his method as de- 
veloped in the text to various existing areas and problems. 
While students of nationalism will continue to hold on to the 
subjective considerations in their study (and Professor Deutsch 
does not reject them), they cannot afford to ignore this pioneer- 
ing inquiry into an objective approach to the problems of na- 
tionalism. 
Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Private International Law. By C. G. Cheshire. (Oxford: Oxford 

University Press, 1952. Pp. 1, 687, $10.00). 

Doubtless there is no subject in the whole field of law which 
it is more difficult to present in clear and precise form than that 
of the Conflict of Laws. Giving it the more imposing title of 
“Private International Law” does not remove the confusion, for 
the title itself is inconsistent as suggesting an affinity between pri- 
vite and public international law which does not exist. What is 
at issue is in general not a conflict of legal systems, but rather 
the extent to which the courts of one country find it in the 
interest of general justice to take account of the law of another 
country when cases are presented to them involving some fact or 
transaction closely connected with a foreign system of law. 

After an introduction, valuable indeed in putting the subject 
in its setting, and a preliminary discussion of the question of 
domicil, the author treats in succession the law of obligations, 
family law, the law of property, foreign judgments, and proce- 
dure. While it must be admitted that progress has been slow in 
the development of a systematic body of rules along the lines of 
the Bustamante Code adopted by a number of the American 
States at Havana in 1928, yet the practice of individual states 
is constantly becoming more equitable and the reconciliation of 
the common law and civil law practice is steadily advancing. 
Professor Cheshire gives his attention chiefly to the practice of the 
British courts, and the value of his work lies both in his logical 
classification of topics and in his constructive criticism of the 
decisions. The volume is, indeed, a model of what a text-book 
ought to be, clear in statement, concise without being vague, and 
attended by a wealth of illustrations which reduce abstract prin- 
ciple to a concrete rule. It should be of great value in the studies 
now being undertaken by the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee following the recommendations of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists at its recent meeting in Buenos Aires. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


José Marti: Epic Chronicler of the United States in the Eighties. 
By Manuel Pedro Gonzalez. (Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. xiii, 79. $3.00). 

Of the leaders of Spanish America none has received less atten- 
tion in U. S. Historical literature than José Marti. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, for as Professor Sturgis Leavitt has written 
in his introduction to Gonzalez’ study, “. . . they [Marti’s arti- 
cles to Latin America] made the United States known as it was 
never known before; better known indeed, than it has ever been 
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since.” Dr. Gonzalez, professor of Spanish American literature 
at UCLA, has attempted in this volume to “. . . give [an] idea 
of the extent to which Marti fostered the culture of the United 
States and interpreted it and made it known to [our]... 
neighbors,” 

In succinct fashion the author traces the work of Marti during 
the 1880’s. Beginning with a brief telling of his early life, of 
his several periods of exile, and his ultimate arrival in New York 
in 1880, Marti the humanist, the man of culture and ideals, 
man of destiny, interpreter of the American political scene, 
chronicler of the social panorama, and author of Cuban independ- 
ence are described. 

Gonzalez has established rigid boundaries within which he 
would work, and with admirable success has remained within 
these limits. Marti’s broad interests, his observations on the 
American scene, are carefully recorded by the author. 


Many will lament the author’s emotional evaluation of Marti. 
He was no saint. Historians will question the author’s thesis that 
grass-roots opinion brought our government into the Spanish 
American war (p. 71). Too, the ultimate expulsion of the Span- 
ish from Cuba was far from a foregone conclusion in 1895 
(p. 69). The United States was not represented at the Congress 
of Panama and so did not veto Bolivar’s plans for the liberation 
of Cuba. 

These errors detract but little from the value of the work. 
Marti is an excellent study of a neglected chapter of American 
History. 

MarsHai K. Powers 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


The Rise of Modern America. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. xvii, 607). 
The distinguished Professor of History at Harvard University 

has done us all a great service in bringing down to date his earlier 

record of the years since the Civil War and condensing such a 

long period into a single readable volume. As might be expected 

from a scholar of such high standing the description of events is 
objective, but not for that reason lacking in critical interpretations 
of the political, economic and social forces at work in the suc- 
cessive decades of the long period under review. The description 
of Woodrow Wilson and the Peace Settlement, brief as it is, is 
admirable. In addition to numerous helpful illustrations there is 

a general bibliography and a detailed index. Perhaps the most 

significant lesson of the volume is, as the author himself points 

out, the need of a better understanding of the relations between 
domestic and foreign affairs. 
C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


The Yenan Way: The Kremlin’s Penetration of South America. 
By Eudocio Ravines. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. Pp. 319. $3.00). 

To the growing list of “confessions” of former Communists 
must be added this recent work of Eudocio Ravines, a former 
Comintern agent for South America. The story that ex-comrade 
Ravines unfolds is, by this time, an old one. Like its predecessors 
it is not a pretty one. It is a story of twenty years of Communist 
infiltration in South America, particularly in Chile. Beginning 
with his humble origins in his native Peru, the author takes the 
reader through a well written and swiftly paced recounting of 
his travels and work in Paris, in Russia (which he visited on three 
separate occasions), in Spain as a member of the Communist 
apparatus during the Civil War, and as an organizer of the Popu- 
lar Front movement in Chile during the mid-1930’s. 
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Unfortunately there is little to distinguish this book from the 
flood of similar “confessions” of recent years. A singular contri- 
bution of the work is the author’s detailed discussion of the 
“Yenan Way” as an infiltration technique. This theory, first 
employed by Mao Tse Tung in Yenan during the early years of 
the Chinese Communist movement, involves a series of initial 
compromises with the petite bourgeoise whereby the Communist 
Party, in the Chilean situation an illegal organization, gave sup- 
port to this frequently disgruntled element in return for favors 
to be granted after the election. Ravines’ successes in this Chilean 
pilot operation earned for him the praise of the Kremlin, An- 
other particularly interesting point emphasized by the author 
was the errors committed by our State Department in South 
America, errors which were immediately turned to the advantage 
of the Communists. 

There are three serious defects of Ravines’ otherwise quite 
acceptable work. First, his obvious hatred of the “Fascist” Victor 
Raul Haya de la Torre, leader and founder of the APRISTA 
movement, rings loudly from every chapter. The reader may 
well question whether Ravines is more intent upon exposing 
Communist infiltration or of Haya. Secondly, Ravines dwells at 
excessive length upon the European scene, devoting less than 
one-half of the work to South America. Finally, he restricts his 
discussion of South America largely to the Chilean operation 
prior to World War II. A broader and more contemporary ap- 
proach is seriously needed. 

However, one might quarrel with the personal prejudices of 
the author, his philosophy, or his typically Latin tendency to 
become melodramatic, no alert citizen of the Américas can ig- 
nore the situation exposed by Sefior Ravines. This contribution 
alone recommends the book to every person concerned by the 
“struggle for men’s minds” in the Américas. 

MarsnHay K. Powers 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Freedom through Law. By Robert L. Hale. (New York: Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 591). 

Now and then a professor, lecturing to his students upon a 
particular branch of his subject, discovers an original approach to 
his problem, a new vista in the forest of facts, and thereupon, 
being himself a student, follows his lead to the end. The result 
is a whole treatise written from a particular point of view which 
brings together a vast body of learning and makes the reader see 
things he had never seen before. 

Such is the treatise Professor Hale has written on “Freedom 
through Law,” and it opens up fresh points of view in respect 
to the fundamental thesis of the relation between economic lib- 
erty, as it is popularly conceived in terms of law, and economic 
liberty as it may actually work out in the practical relations of 
everyday life. The subtitle of the volume is “Public Control of 
Private Governing Power’; and while the use of the term “pri- 
vate governing power” may be a somewhat unusual description 
of the power which private persons, organized or not as corporate 
bodies, may obtain over the business life of the country, it ade- 
quately describes the control which they actually possess and 
which as the author says, “unless restrained by law, is as capable 
in some circumstances of destroying individual liberty as is pub- 
lic government itself.” 

The volume is not light reading; it is rather intended for 
those whe are interested in the wide variety of legislation and 
court decisions showing how freedom is protected in its practical 
applications to the economic activities of daily life. 

C. G. Fenwick 
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Pathways in International Law. By Arthur K. Kuhn. (New 

York: Macmillan, 1953. Pp. xii, 240. Index. $4.00). 

As the author indicates in his subtitle, this is a highly “personal 
narrative.” It is the story of the experiences and adventures of 
Arthur Kuhn in various fields of international law. It does not 
pretend to tell much about the law except incidentally although 
it does reveal a great deal in that incidental, and at times almost 
accidental, manner. Mr. Kuhn has been a lawyer, a professor, 
an author, and a diplomat and views his subject from all of these 
points of view as well as from that of the public-spirited citizen. 

Air law, comparative law, war and neutrality, codification, the 
League of Nations, the World Court—such are a few of the sub- 
stantive topics treated in these pages. The author is always alert, 
acute, and critical, but he is also always optimistic or at least 
hopeful. In such a miscellaneous collection of topics as are treated 
in these pages the reader will not expect any great amount of 
system or, for that matter, any great weight of substantive con- 
clusions. He will find, however, an interesting and charming 
fragmentary account of the efforts of a devoted servant of the 
law and human welfare to promote the cause of peace and justice 
in the world. 

Pirman B. Potrrer 
The American University 


Midcentury Journey. By William L. Shirer (New York: Farrar, 

Straus and Young. 1952. Pp. 313. Index. $3.50). 

The author of the famous “Berlin Diary,” the title of his 
present book notwithstanding, would hardly be expected to pro- 
duce a mere travelogue as a record of any journey he might make. 
He certainly has not done so in this case. Just as Homer, though 
giving an account of only a few weeks of the Trojan War in the 
Iliad, really gives us an impression of the whole struggle, so Shirer 
in his Midcentury Journey really makes a relatively brief trip 
convey to his readers the picture of the whole between-the-wars 
and the post war eras. His return to familiar scenes, so thor- 
oughly documented by him in books, dispatches and broadcasts, 
sets him thinking of antecedents and backgrounds. Scenes be- 
come vistas, reaching back into the past. 

Mr. Shirer is not a historian and he makes judgments easily 
where a historian would proceed cautiously or not at all. But he 
is a journalist and one of the most gifted and best-informed of 
his craft. His present work in nowise reduces his stature. Con- 
scious that the stability, the relative simplicity, the firm beliefs 
of the world he had known in childhood have been succeeded in 
his adulthood by days of darkness, disbelief, strife, hate, violence 
and suffering, he still sees “advantages in being alive, in being a 
witness and a participant” in one of “the epochal transformations 
of history.” 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


I Married a Korean. By Agnes Davis Kim. (New York, John 

Day Co., 1953. Pp. x, 246, illus. $3.75). 

The author states in her preface that this story of her expe- 
rience in a marriage between an Occidental and an Oriental 
hopes to show that harmony and happiness can be achieved in 
such a union. Indeed, the policies and relationships between na- 
tions depend, she says, on attitudes of the individuals of those 
nations. 

Mrs. Kim’s calm and detailed account of the obstacles put in 
the way of her marriage, even by several missionary friends, but 
especially by the Korean (then Japanese) Court is given in detail, 
but without betraying undue annoyance. 

The author’s second purpose in writing the book is to give a 
picture of the life and customs of Koreans. This she does in 
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chapters on her daily life, food, dress, the many new chores that 
fell to her lot. 

Although the husband, David, never quite materializes to the 
reader the couple were evidently one in their missionary zeal 
and general plans. The family returned to the United States in 
1948, 

Pedestrian in style as most of the book is, just once, in speak- 
ing of the much dreaded but instantly loved Oriental Mother-in- 
Law, Mrs. Kim becomes lyrical. Just knowing O-man-ee, she 
says, was the crowning experience of her Korean life. 

The book, with its drawings by the author, does, indeed give 
a picture of Korean daily life and even includes a chapter of 
Korean recipes. 

She answers the question “Would I do it again?” with an un- 
equivocal “Yes.” ‘Every such mixed marriage successfully car- 
ried out,” she says, “will help bring understanding and unity to 
the world.” 

Maset Soute Car 
Washington, D. C. 


Liberia: America’s African Friend. By R. Earle Anderson. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
Pp. x-305, index, illus. maps. $5.00). 

This is a factual, fascinating report about the only Negro Re- 
public in Africa. The author, who is a shipping specialist, under- 
stands the importance of arterial highways, adequate ports, good 
airfields and proper communications in the development of coun- 
tries. Roberts Field, near Liberia’s capital city, Monrovia, consti- 
tutes the hub of an intercontinental plane service. Nevertheless, 
Monrovia still lacks telephones and a modern sewerage system. 

Mr. R. Earle Anderson notes that Liberia has an area which 
approximates that of Louisiana or Ohio. The climate, as one 
would expect in a territory just north of the equator, is tropical 
with an abundance of rainfall along the coast. Back of the coastal 
fringe is a green belt of high forest, much of it still a mystery. 
An inland plateau with an elevation of one thousand feet rounds 
out the Republic. Its political constitution dates from 1847 
when, thanks in no small part to the American Colonization 
Society, the native peoples and the “Americo-Liberians” declared 
themselves a free and independent nation. In the early 1920’s 
the Firestone Plantations gave a decided impetus to the produc- 
tion of rubber. Although cocoa and palm oil trade suffered 
severely in World War II, they are commodities that may again 
take their place in the Liberian economy. 

One of the best chapters in this book deals with “Missions 
and Education.” Emphasis is placed upon the labors of the medi- 
cal missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. George W. Harley. Indeed, the 
study is dedicated to this self-sacrificing couple. Mr. Anderson 
also attributes much of the Republic’s progress to President Wil- 
liam V. S. Tubman as well as to the “highly constructive opera- 
tions of the two great shipping companies, the Farrell Lines and 
the Delta Line, with their vessels under the American flag.” The 
author adds that Liberia needs more capital and competent tech- 
nicians. An excellent index enhances the value of this volume. 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


American Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten Factor im the 
Founding. By Burleigh Cushing Rodick. (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. xx, 244. $4.75). 

The author of this little volume has for many years browsed 
through the records of American history, culling documents and 
quotations from writers, contemporary and historical evidence 
that explains or exemplifies the character of American political 
development. Here he synthesizes all this research in a narrative 
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of 140 pages dealing with the Anglo-American traditions in con- 
stitutional, administrative, revolutionary and governmental ele- 
ments. Half the book traces the traditional forces and elements 
in the Federal Convention and Constitution of 1787. Mr. 
Rodick claims no originality for his presentation, but 60 pages 
of footnotes to uniformly sound archival or other material listed 
in 24 pages of bibliography testify to the comprehensive job he 
has done of putting in small compass a scholarly picture of what 
actuated the American of political parts from the Puritan days to 
the Washington Administrations. It is a convenient and enlight- 
ening volume to have at hand. 

Denys P. Myers 

Washington, D. C. 


Making of the Mexican Mind: A Study in Recent Mexican 
Thought. By Patrick Romanell. (Lincoln, The University of 
Nebraska Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 213. $3.75). 

Dr. Romanell’s Making of the Mexican Mind is a pioneering 
work of great potential merit. Aside from William R. Craw- 
ford’s work of one decade ago little has appeared in English to 
interpret even a small segment of Hispanic-American philo- 
sophical currents. The author attempts to present Mexico as a 
“, . . land of intellectual culture and vigorous constructive 
thought.” Professor Romanell describes the evolution of what he 
calls Mexican philosophical independence, which he believes to 
be typical of the history of all Latin-American thought. 

The book begins with a “Character Sketch of the Two Amer- 
icas.” The second chapter, essentially historical, traces five states 
of Mexican thought: the Scholastic, the Enlightenment, the 
Anti-Rationalistic, the Positivistic, and the Anti-Positivistic. The 
last chapters deal with Antonio Caso, José Vasconcelos, and Per- 
spectivism and Existentialism. Chapter references and a selected 
bibliography conclude the study. 

Of particular interest is the author’s courageous generalization 
that “. . . the dominant preconception on which Hispano-Amer- 
ican culture rests is the tragic sense of life” as contrasted to the 
Anglo-American epi’ sense of life. Equally interesting, and per- 
haps more demonstrable and more important, is the interpreta- 
tion of the Porfirian era in terms of the influence of Positivism. 
These generalizations are the main points of interest in this 
excellent and stimulating study. 

One reads, however, with certain reservations. First there are 
occasional errors in history, such as the author’s suggestion that 
in the colonial era there ever existed a period of free entry for 
books. Second, this is hardly a study of the Mexican mind but 
rather a study of the mind of Mexican philosophers. The mind 
of the common man and that of the philosopher are not differ- 
entiated with the skill displayed by Commager in The American 
Mind. And, finally, interesting and stimulating through the gen- 
eralizations are, they are supported with too little concrete 
evidence. 

MarsHacy K. Powers 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Latin America and the Cold War. Walter M. Daniels Ed. 
(New York, the H. W. Wilson Company. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 24, No. 6, 1952. Pp. 206. $1.75). 

The editor of this volume is a member of the Foreign News 
Staff of the New York Times. He has divided the work into 
four conventional geographic sections, using only a brief editorial 
introduction to each. 

The merits of the book are several, its defects, legion. On the 
positive side it serves the valuable purpose of alerting the reader 
to the extremely important role of Latin America in the Cold 
War and to the dangers inherent in a policy of exclusive con- 
centration upon Asia and Europe. In terms of timeliness the edi- 
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tor has assembled a group of articles which are as “up-to-date” 
as humanly possible. The bibliography of current works on Latin 
America at the end of the book is valuable. 

The demerits of the book are serious and detract immensely 
from its total worth. Careless editing and article selection have 
produced several glaring inconsistencies. The absence of com- 
ments makes the transition from one selection to another difh- 
cult. The subject under discussion jumps erratically from one 
topic to another without editorial warning. A particularly serious 
defect is the almost exclusive use of articles drawn from news- 
papers and magazines, seriously distorting the perspective of the 
book. Newspaper articles are frequently written with one eye on 
a deadline and are often reversed by events of another twenty- 
four hours. In few areas is this more true than in Latin America. 

It is almost inevitable that a quarrel should develop over 
article selection. It is, however, astonishing to this reviewer that 
Peru, and particularly Aprismo should be completely neglected. 
Less startling is the omission of a single reference to Paraguay. 
Not so important, but indicative of the carelessness with which 
the volume was evidently assembled, is the repeated reference to 
Sao Paulo rather than to Sao Paulo (p. 111, p. 147). 

As a convenient collection of contemporary comments on the 
Latin American scene the work has some merit. It falls seriously 
short, however, as a worthwhile assessment of Latin America in 
the Cold War. 

MarsHa.u K. Powers 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. By W. McMahon 
Ball. (Melbourne University Press; New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 210. Index and 3 maps. $4.50). 
This book attempts to present a complete explanation of what 

is happening in East Asia. I am a bit suspicious of the conclu- 

sions reached by people who know all the answers to the complex 
and almost impossibly difficult situation we face in the Far East. 

Mr. Ball says that there is a triple revolution in East Asia. 
One, against colonialism; two, “a social and economic revolt by 
people with a keener sense of their poverty and misery”; and 
three, “a racial revolt: a revolt by the East against the West.” 
Mr. Ball then proceeds to analyze the East Asian scene as a whole, 
and then to deal with each of the political components of that 
area: Japan. China, Korea, Indo-China, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, and finally, India. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Ball is remarkably well- 
informed. He writes with skill and assurance and marshalls facts 
in what is sometimes almost an alarming manner. He feels that 
the West in general has failed in achieving its objectives, what- 
ever they may be, in each and every one of these areas. The 
failure of the West, and sometimes the very impact of the West, 
has had, he believes, an unsettling influence on native cultures, 
which has resulted in the three-fold revolution which is taking 
place in our generation among all of these peoples. 

The author says the blunders, the mistakes and sometimes the 
sins of the West have tended to foster the extension of Com- 
munism. “It seems inevitable that Russia’s primary interest in 
the political movements in East Asia is to foster and direct them 
in ways that would inflict the maximum injury on the most 
formidable of her potential enemies. Russia must be much more 
vitally concerned to bring embarrassment and loss to the United 
States or Britain than to promote the welfare of Chinese and 
Malayans.” He goes on to describe in some detail the way in’ 
which Communist leaders have sought to set their sails to the 
winds blowing in any particular part of East Asia. There appears 
to have been no general Communist policy other than to attempt 
to capitalize on the dissatisfaction and the hatreds which exist 
among the millions in East Asia. 
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This is a good book for serious scholars of the Far East. How- 
ever, it is so detailed, so full of logic based on premises which 
can be known only to real scholars, that I find it hard to judge 
the accuracy of the author’s conclusions. Obviously, Mr. Ball 
attempts to be completely objective. Yet I have a nagging sus- 
picion that he is, to an extent that he does not realize, carrying 
the burden of the British Empire. It seems to me that his chap- 
ter on India is a bit of a whitewash for British colonialism in 
India, as compared to his chapter on the Philippines, where he 
is not too friendly to what the United States did in that country. 
Oxiver J. CaLDwELL 

Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education 


Russia; A History and an Interpretation. By Michael T. Florin- 
sky. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1953. 2 vols. 
$15.00). 

This is, and will long remain, the history of Russia in English 
from the emergence of the state in the ninth century until its 
capture by the Bolsheviks in 1917. The 1636 pages of the 
work (of which 125 are front matter and indexes) divide Rus- 
sian history into three periods, from Kiev to Moscow, the first 
Moscow period and the St. Petersburg period. The author calls 
the Soviet domination the second Moscow period, but does not 
touch it for the dual reason that the data for history comparable 
with his presentation of the earlier periods are not available and 
his book is already long enough. 

Mr. Florinsky has relied on Russian sources and _ historians 
more extensively than previous writers of Muscovite history in 
English. Of both he is judiciously critical with a view to giving 
the reader an unvarnished picture of internal and external events 
and dynastic changes whose harshness and violence have too often 
been explained away. “The flimsy and fanciful temple of Petrine 
greatness crumbles into dust,” he comments, once you cease to 
treat him as an instrument of the “goddess of history.” Four- 
fifths of the book deals with Russian history after the accession 
ot Peter in 1682 and a full fifth of it is devoted to the reign 
of Nicholas II and the revolutions of 1917. The six reigns of 
Peter I, Catherine II, Alexander I, Nicholas I, Alexander II and 
Nicholas II occupy two-thirds of the author’s attention, the lesser 
autocrats falling into their minor niches with appropriate charac- 
terizations. 

The book is history in quadruplicate, political, administrative, 
economic and social. On a given tsar we are offered a chapter on 
the salient facts of his accession and reign, followed by one on 
his wars, diplomacy and foreign policy, another on the internal 
activities of his régime, and then some account of social, cultural 
and other features of his time. This method of handling a care- 
ful selection of pertinent facts sacrifices a connected story of any 
particular tsar, but it enables the reader, by using the appropriate 
chapters, to follow any chosen line of inquiry. The recurring 
violence of dynastic change, the senseless and purposeful wars, 
the rise and fall of popular and aristocratic institutions, the evolu- 
tion of security police, the varying policies with respect to land 
and the peasants, the forms of absolutism, the dissolution of Im- 
perial Russia—whatever interests the inquirer can be succinctly 
and accurately found in this easy narration of Slavic life. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Report on Mao’s China. By Frank Moraes. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. 212. Map. $3.75). 
Frank Moraes was one of a group of Indians invited to visit 
China as members of a cultural mission. Editor of one of India’s 
great newspapers, he seems to be a man of rare perception and 
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sensitivtiy. He was educated in Great Britain, was admitted to 
the Bar before his return to India, and writes with exceptional 
fluency and delicacy. 

Chinese, and foreigners who have lived long in China, are 
suspicious of people who write about China glibly after a brief 
visit. Some of the most popular books about China are probably 
among the worst factually because their popularity is based on 
glib generalizations. The author of this book, however, had 
known China under Chiang Kai-shek, and avoids the more com- 
mon pit-falls. Nevertheless I must register a protest against a few 
of his statements. 

He says, “To many Chinese, Communism is more easily ac- 
ceptable than liberalism as a creed because it is nearer to their 
tradition and thought patterns.” This I cannot believe. About 
the missionaries in China he says, “The foreign trader and the 
foreign missionary often worked hand in hand.” He implies 
that one of the reasons why the Chinese masses never accepted 
Christianity was because it was too closely tied up with commer- 
cial enterprises in that country. I believe that the European and 
American commercial interests in China generally despise the 
missionary and all his ways. Again he says, “In the old days the 
Chinese Christians were a privileged class.” It is true that to- 
wards the end of the Kuomingtang regime some of the highest 
ranking officers in Chiang Kai-shek’s government were Christians, 
including the Generalissimo and Madam Chiang, but I never 
before heard anyone seriously suggest that at any time Christians 
were a privileged class in China and enjoyed any special preroga- 
tives before the courts of that country. 

However, in the main this is the best book I have yet read 
about Red China. The author apparently concludes that India 
and China are a long way apart, that India is basically a democ- 
racy while China under Mao is a dangerous Red dictatorship. 
He seems to believe tht Mao and his colleagues have consolidated 
their power in China, and have effected a major revolution in 
the traditional Chinese ways of thinking and doing things. He 
scoffs at those who believe that Chinese Communism is a brand 
peculiar to China, or that there will ever be a Tito in China. 
However, he points out that Mao is an independent person, and 
probably seeks to achieve a position in the Communism hierarchy 
in Asia comparable to that held by Russia in Europe. 

Moraes is critical of the United States for blockading Red 
China. He says that this blockade drove Mao and his country- 
men away from any commercial affiliations with the West and 
politically farther into the Russian orbit. I believe he is suffering 
from the logical inconsistency which seems to dominate so much 
of the thought of India and Great Britain. He repeatedly states 
that Communism has declared war on capitalism and the West, 
that this war is implacable, and as far as the Communists are 
concerned there is no possibility that the divided house of the 
world in which we live can end in any way other than the 
house eventually being dominated by Communism. If this is 
true, and I believe it is true, then the only logical answer on 
the part of those who are not Communists, and do not wish to 
be dominated by Communism, is an equally implacable opposi- 
tion to Communism and its representatives. In my opinion, 
Moraes does not follow his logic to an appropriate conclusion. 

Ouiver J. CALDWELL 
Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education 


Religious Trends in Modern China. By Wing-tsit Chan. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. 327. $4.25). 
The purpose of this volume is not a study of the general re- 

ligious history or a survey of Chinese religion but a systematic 

and scholarly discussion of the significant trends, both positive 
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and negative, of the religions of China in the first half of the 
twentieth century. These trends are presented in the light of 
their basic ideas and historical background, so that even those 
who have no previous knowledge of the traditional Chinese re- 
ligious beliefs can follow recent developments with ease. 

Though the book deals primarily with trends in Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism and Chinese Islam, the most interesting are 
the chapters on “the religion of the masses” and “the religion of 
the intellectual,” because these two subjects have not been fully 
investigated by other writers, and much of the materials con- 
tained herein are new. 

In his discussion of “the religion of the masses,” the author 
points out that “it is the layman who has given Chinese religion 
its vitality, strength and leadership,” and through the tolerance 
and harmony of the Chinese people toward religion, there were 
no religious wars in China. In the chapter on “the religion of 
the intellectual,” the author reviews the basic creed of the Chi- 
nese educated class. This is a signal contribution to the under- 
standing of the part the intellectual played in the development 
of Chinese religious thought. Throughout history, it is the in- 
tellectual rather than the ruler or the priest who exerts the most 
influence on religion. 

After surveying the contemporary religious trends, Dr. Chan, 
who has been brought up under Christian environment, comes 
up with some good advice for those who are responsible for the 
dissemination of Christianity in China. He counsels that the 
Christian church must come to grips with the Chinese intellectuals 
before it can be accepted and become a part of the religious life 
of the Chinese people. 

In conclusion, Dr. Chan strikes a note of optimism for the 
future of religion in China. He says that if history repeats itself, 
China will have neither a state religion nor a scientific or aesthetic 
substitute for religion but will have its own kind of free religion. 

The glossary of Chinese terms and names both in Chinese 
characters and their English equivalent at the end of the book is 
a helpful and welcomed feature. 


»”» 


L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


The China Tangle. By Herbert Feis. (New Jersey, Princeton 

University Press, 1953. Pp. 445. $6.00). 

The disastrous failure of American policy in China during and 
after the War is still one of the most controversial and confused 
subjects in American politics. Injection of partisan opinion into 
the already complicated subject has added much perplexity to the 
hopeless tangle of facts. The present volume attempts to clarify 
the issues and put them in their proper perspective. It endeavors 
to tell “what the American government tried to do in and with 
China during the war and the critical period of peacemaking.” 
Enlightened information is to be found on such important sub- 
jects as: the interplay of political and military operations in the 
C-B-I Theater; the conflict of opinions and personalities on the 
policy towards China; the dispute over Stilwell; the efforts in 
bringing the Chinese communists into the National Government; 
the political conferences at Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam; the Soviet moves in Sinkiang, Manchuria and North 
China; and the Wallace, Hurley and Marshall Missions. 

The author discusses these and other vital issues impartially 
and dispassionately, avoiding all praise and blame, but with the 
central purpose of gathering the pertinent facts together in order 
to bring the China story into clear relief, so that “it will reconcile 
us in the task ahead of redeeming our purpose in China.” His 
materials are drawn from original and official sources, especially 
the records of the State and War Departments, and from memoirs 
of and interviews with individuals who participated in the events. 

Since the narrative abruptly ends with the Marshall Mission, 
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it leaves the reader with a feeling of frustration, because dra- 
matic changes and more ominous consequences are yet to follow in 
the post-war years. But as far as the study goes, it is a job well 
done. 
L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


Cockney Communist. By Bob Darke. (The John Day Company, 

New York. Pp. 190). 

This is the American edition of a book originally published in 
England as “The Communist Technique in Britain.” The author, 
the son of a British trade unionist and a manual worker himself, 
joined the Communist Party at about the time of Hitler’s rise to 
power and stayed with it for eighteen years. Overwork and dis- 
agreement over Korea brought about his resignation. 

The book is a description of party activities as they affect the 
rank and file of party members and the middle ranks of party 
officers. It is factual, intensely interesting and extremely instruc- 
tive. It should be read by anyone—liberal or conservative—who 
is concerned about the prospects of reaching agreements and 
establishing peaceful cooperation with Communists. 

Apart from being a help to the understanding of Communist 
psychology the book furnishes valuable information on methods of 
party finance, techniques of establishing and controlling front 
organizations and labor unions, and the role assigned to intellec- 
tuals in the party work. 





H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


Until Victory, Horace Mann and Mary Peabody. By Louise Hall 
Tharp. (Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 1953. Pp. xiii, 365, 
index, ill., $5.00). 

The author of The Peabody Sisters of Salem, Mrs. Tharp, has 
here again produced a biography not only scholarly but imbued 
with lively human interest. She has used a mass of hitherto un- 
touched material on Horace Mann; Iectters owned by his descend- 
ants, some from the Dedham Historical Society and the Mann 
and Charlotte Messer letters loaned by Brown University. She 
has thus been able to reconstruct much of Mann’s life before 
Dedham sent him up to the Massachusetts legislature, and for 
a number of years following. 

Known today as a remarkable lawyer who became the guiding 
spirit in educational reform, especially in opening Normal Schools 
for teachers, Mann is in this book vitalized as a warm human 
being. 

At a time when many social reforms were having their birth 
in New England, this young man became a zealous, single-minded 
reformer, beginning with the laws and customs affecting the in- 
sone. Due primarily to his urgency in the Legislature, hospitals 
for the insane began to be erected in the State. He next devoted 
his ardent attention to the improvement of teaching in the public 
schools. This meant Normal Schools. On July 2, 1829 Mann 
wrote in his diary, “Tomorrow we go to Lexington to launch 
the first Normal School on this side of the Atlantic.” 

With the untimely death of his first wife, Charlotte Messer, 
daughter of the President of Brown University where Mann had 
studied, his joy of life was gone. At this period his special friends 
were two of the Peabody sisters,—Flizabeth, herself an energetic 
reformer, and gentle, cultivated Mary Peabody, whom he later 
married. From that event on, her story is a secondary theme of 
the book. 

Another Peabody sister, Sophia, was the wife of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Strangely enough there seems to have been little 
intimacy between Hawthorne, retiring, imaginative author, and 
Mann, the quick-silver promoter of reforms, and witty orator. It 


reads oddly today to find that Mann’s lecture, “A Few Thoughts 
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for Young Men” was published by the same publishers and at 
about the same time as “The Scarlet Letter.” Mann’s book was 
said to be quite popular, but who reads it now? 

Perhaps the best key to Horace Mann’s life and work is to be 
found in a sentence closing his commencement address as Presi- 
dent of the new Antioch College in 1859, shortly before his 
death. 

These closing words, now often quoted, were surely a key to 
his own life and purpose. They were, “Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity.” They also apply to 
the Peace movement. 

Mrs. Tharp’s book, shows much research, but tells with charm 
and simplicity the life story of a really great leader and his re- 
markable wife. It reconstructs events and movements in reform 
and education during the last century in New England. 

Mase Sou.te Cau 
The American Peace Society 


British Government. By Hiram Miller Stout. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1953. Pp. ix & 433. $5.—) 

This is a description of British political institutions in 1952, 
written specially for the non-British reader. After a chapter on 
the general and the human background and another on the devel- 
opment of the constitution the author discusses the position and 
the rights of the subject and the threats to these rights that are 
the corollary of the growing power of the government and of the 
drift toward socialism. Next it describes the institutions in which 
legislative and executive functions meet: the crown and the cabi- 
net. Seven chapters deal with the way in which parliament func- 
tions; they include a digression on national finance and a discus- 
sion of political parties and party activities. After a chapter on 
the judiciary the functioning of the executive on both the na- 
tional and the local level is described. The book closes with a 
chapter on the Commonwealth and another one on the colonial 
empire. 

In addition to describing institutions as they are today the 
author traces their historical development and attempts to assess 
their significance. The book is well-written and fills a definite 
need in an admirable manner. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


My Europe. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. (British Book Cen- 
tre, New York. Pp. 273. $3.50). 

This book consists of three distinct sections. The first is a 
collection of Russian reminiscences which hark back to the days 
when the author witnessed the Bolshevist revolution as Great 
Britain’s diplomatic agent. The second deals with Czechoslovakia, 
particularly during the brief spell which preceded the Communist 
coup d’etat. Sir Robert’s familiarity with the Czech scene, his 
close relations with many of the leading political figures and his 
intimate friendship with Jan Masaryk give additional interest 
to what he has to say on this sad chapter of recent history. The 
third part describes visits to the countries of Western and North- 
ern Europe in the post-war days, records the author’s very per- 
sonal impressions, and is rich in good stories. Altogether a most 
agreeable book. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS —— — — — —— 


The Unofficial Ambassadors. 1953. Focus On Peace. By J, 
Benjamin Schmoker (New York, Committee on Friendly Re 
lations Among Foreign Students, 1953. Pp. 35, Map). 

Parliamentary Government in Southeastern Asia. By Sydney D, 
Bailey. (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, International 
Secretariat, 1953. Pp. 100, index, $2.00). 

Chine and the World. By Tillman Durdin and Robert Aura 
Smith (New York, Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series, 
No. 99, 1953. Pp. 63, 35 cents). 

Doing Something For the Disabled. By Mary E. Switzer and 
Howard A. Rusk (New York, Public Affairs Pamphlets, No, 
197, 1953. Pp. 28. 25 cents). 

Two Out of Three, The Problem of World Poverty. By Harold 
Wilson (London, Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 57, National Peace 
Council, 1953. Pp. 11, 6d). 

The Conduct of Australian Foreign Policy. By the Rt. Hon, 
R. G. Casey, Minister for External Affairs (Brisbane, The Roy 
Milne Memorial Lecture, Australian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 24). 

One Flag Unfurled. Song with Music. By Anita Gray Little. 
(Brookline. 1953. Pp. 1, 2 cents each for 10 copies and over), 
A singable composition for peace dedicated to the flag of the 

United Nations and meant for group singing. Can be ordered 

trom Miss Little. 112 Babcock St., Brookline 46, Mass. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED — —— _ — a 


The New Dictionary of American History. By Michael Martin 
and Leonard Gelber. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. vi, 695, $10.00). 

In condensed but adequate form the historical events and 
names in American history to date are here alphabetically re- 
corded. The type is large and clear, making the book a ref- 
erence which will be pleasant to use. 

Imperial Communism. By Anthony T. Bouscaren (Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. 256, index, $3.75). 

Comparative Economic Systems. By Theo Suranyi-Unger (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. Pp. 628, index, $5.00). 

Calvary in China. By Robert W. Greene (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons Co. 1953. Pp. 244, $3.50). 

The Siberian Fiasco. By Clarence A. Manning (New York, Li- 
brary Publishers, 1952. Pp. 210, ill., index, $3.75). 

The Dedicated. A Biography of Nivedita. By Lizelle Reymond 
(New York, John Day Co., 1953. Pp. 374, Portrait, $4.50). 

The Serpent and The Satelite. By F. Alfred Morin (New York, 
The Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 415, ill., $4.75). 

Underground: Story of a People. By Joseph Tananbaum (New 
York, The Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 532, index, 
$4.50). 

Story of Eastern European Jewry, its origin, history and tragic 
end. 

Essay In Politics. By Scott Buchanan (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953, Pp. 236, index, $3.75). 

Heritage of Buddha. By Celina LuZanne (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. 290, $3.75). 

Gentile Reactions to Jewish Ideals With Special Reference to 
Proselytes. By Jacob Raisin. (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. 876, index, $7.50). 
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